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PVE DA CE 


HERE are many types of Weekday Religious 
Education. Any organized effort to teach 
religion on any days, other than Sunday, may be 
referred to as Weekday Religious Education. It 
should be said, however, that Weekday Religious 
Education, as considered in this book, refers to an 
organized cooperative movement between the 
churches and the public schools in the local com- 
munity in which the public schools agree to release 
the children to the churches for certain specified 
periods of time during the week and in which the 
churches agree to provide for these children a 
program of religious education which is organized 
and conducted on as high an educational level, 
grade for grade, as is the work of the public 
schools. 


The book assumes that church workers today 
are in essential agreement with the point of view 
expressed by Thomas Jefferson in that “the rela- 
tions which exist between man and his Maker, and 
the duties resulting from these relations, are the 
most interesting and important to every human 
being, and the most incumbent on his study and 
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investigation.” Believing that the great majority 
of religious educators will accept this basic assump- 
tion, the book takes the position that the time has 
come to dissociate the teaching of religion with 
low standards and that the church should develop 
a program of religious education which will be 
recognized as having standards which are at least 
the equivalent of those which prevail in the public 
schools. 


At several places in the book, emphasis is given 
to the point that Weekday Religious Education, as 
here conceived, is a cooperative movement between 
the church and the state. At no point does the 
book concede that the church can afford to surren- 
der its responsibility for teaching its message to all 
of the children and youth of the community. As 
to where this teaching shall take place, the author 
is not particularly concerned. It should take place 
at a place which is agreed upon by representatives 
of the churches and representatives of the schools 
in the community. In certain situations and under 
certain circumstances, it is preferable for pupils to 
go for religious instruction from the public school 


* Annual Report of the Rector and Visitors of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia to the President and Directors of the Literary 
Fund, October 7, 1822. 
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building to a near-by church. In other situations 
and under other circumstances, it is preferable for 
the church to send its teachers of religion to the 
public school building and have the religious 
instruction given in the regular classrooms or 
in such other rooms as may be assigned for the 
purpose. In other situations where it is not advis- 
able to use the public school buildings or possible 
to use the churches, it may become necessary for 
the churches of the community to erect or secure 
appropriate buildings in which religion may be 
taught and which are adjacent to the public schools. 
In every situation, the religious education classes 
ought to meet at a place which is cooperatively 
selected and which is mutually satisfactory to the 
churches and the schools. 


A word of caution should be given to those who 
may become over enthusiastic about the possibili- 
ties of Weekday Religious Education. It should 
not be thovicht tot -as a ‘cure forall of: the lls 
from which society suffers. Neither should it be 
thought of as a movement, as it is now conceived, 
through which the church can do all that it ought 
to do for children. It does offer to the church an 
opportunity for a greatly expanded teaching pro- 
gram, but any program of religious education 
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which contemplates using one hour of one day a 
week is a very small program in which to teach 
about the relations which exist between man and 
his Maker, to say nothing about the duties which 
result from these relations. It is a movement 
which offers much to the church, but it will need 
to be greatly expanded and other types of educa- 
tional work will need to be developed before it 
can be said that the churches are providing for 
children an educational opportunity which is com- 
mensurate with the size of the task or which 
- measures up to the magnitude of their responsi- 
bility. 

In a spirit of modesty, I think it may be appro- 
priate that I confess my purpose in writing this 
book. Why should I write a book in the field of 
Weekday Religious Education? I would like to 
answer this question. It has been my privilege to 
study and work in this field for a good many years. 
It is my belief that average citizens are deeply con- 
cerned about the religious education of their chil- 
dren. My interest has grown in the Weekday 
Religious Education Movement because of abund- 
ant evidence that citizens have been pleased and 
have expressed satisfaction because of what the 
movement has done for their children. For 
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reasons unknown to me, I have received many 
letters of inquiry concerning every phase of the 
Weekday Religious Education Movement. One 
day, I said to myself: “I wish I could write down 
everything that would be necessary to help people 
see the values of this movement and give them 
enough guidance that they could organize the work 
and carry it on.” I confess to having undertaken 
to attain this high goal! Mbodestly, I send forth 
the book in the hope that it may, in some small 
measure, make a contribution toward this end. 


Perhaps I should say a word about the title. 
The selection of the title gave me almost more 
concern than writing the book! I wanted to use a 
title which would be expressive of the Weekday 
Religious Education Movement. The fact is that 
by means of Weekday Religious Education, the 
church is able to teach the multitudes. This is a 
demonstrated fact. If and when the movement ts 
extended to all parts of America, and, on the basis 
of the assumption that its success in the future will 
approximate its success in the past, it will make it 
possible for the church to teach the children of 
America. One friend advised that the title would 
suggest a kind of mass evangelism which might 
betray the purpose of the book. On the contrary, 
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the title is used to indicate a method whereby the 
church may teach the multitudes in a system of 
schools which are as thoroughly educational as are 
the public schools. 

I am indebted to many people for making help- 
ful suggestions in connection with the completion 
of this task. On many occasions, through the 
years, Edward B. Paisley, my co-worker and 
friend, has given encouragement and help, and 
now he has contributed the Foreword to this book. 
For all of these favors and courtesies, I am deeply 
erateful. Iam particularly indebted to my secre- 
tary, Miss Winifred Wright, and to my daughter, 
Mrs. Francis A. Hollen, for invaluable aid in cor- 
recting and copying the manuscript and for reading 
the proof. 

Minor C. MILLER 
Bridgewater, Virginia 
May 1, 1944 
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HERE are many considerations which con- 

tribute to the significance of the publication 
of this book at the present time. Any serious pro- 
posal for the advancement of religious education in 
America just now is worthy of consideration. 
There are many discouraging indications that all is 
not well in the religious education of our children 
and youth. There is an alarming decrease in 
Sunday School enrollment. Tests applied in many 
different sections of the country indicate wide- 
spread and serious spiritual illiteracy. The war 
has created conditions which have added to the 
instability of the home and the influence of the 
home in teaching religion. It has uprooted whole 
population areas and dislodged them from church 
ties. Post war conditions will be no more favor- 
able for religious instruction and influence. 


This book proposes a plan of religious education 
which offers a method of cooperation between 
home, church, and the public school. In America 
we are committed to a free, tax-supported, state- 
controlled system of public education. It is main- 
tained primarily in the interest of education for 
citizenship in a democracy. Its accomplishments 
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are tremendous. The public school system is a 
matter of individual and national pride. It has 
become well nigh universal as the plan followed 
by our people for the education of our children; 
but due to many causes and among them the opera- 
tion of the principle of separation of church and 
state and the fact that we do not use tax funds for 
the teaching of religion, our system of public edu- 
cation is largely secular in nature. In recent years 
the value of character education has been recog- 
nized as of prime importance, but this character 
education of our public schools has not been 
founded in the teaching of religion. Our public 
schools have not sought to become schools of 
religious education, and for this adherence to a 
fundamental American policy there is general 
approval. But somewhere our children and youth 
must be taught religion, and this means that they 
must be taught according to the religion of some 
group, Jewish, Catholic, or Protestant. The author 
of this book believes that there is a way in which 
the home, the church, and the state can work to- 
gether to the grand end of producing truly reli 
gious persons. He believes that a system of Week- 
day Religious Education which provides an oppor- 
tunity for parental choice and approval, which is 
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conducted on time usually designated as public 
school time, and in which teachers are employed 
and directed through the united efforts of certain 
religious groups within a community offers such 
a method. 


This book is of further significance because it 
proposes a unique opportunity for cooperation 
between the religious groups within any communi- 
ty. It recognizes the fact that, if religious teach- 
ing is to be powerful, it must be the teaching of a 
particular religious group and therefore any satis- 
factory plan for teaching religion must provide a 
way in which the teachers and the curriculum may 
be controlled by some religious group, Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish, each for its own 
constituency. The system of Weekday Religious 
Education advocated in this book does provide a 
practical means for the cooperation of these dif- 
ferent faiths. Perhaps, however, the most inter- 
esting thing to the majority of readers will be that 
it offers a way for various Protestant denomina- 
tions to engage in ecumenical action at the present 
time in an area which is most vital to their life. 
Through this system a Protestant council of relig- 
ious education in any community can offer a way 
whereby all the Protestant churches may unite in 
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providing a system of Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion for the children of the community. 


This plan has proven its practicability in many 
different sections of the country. The material 
‘offered here, however, is based largely upon 
experiences in the state of Virginia. The author 
has for many years been closely connected with the 
working of the plan in this state. Under his lead- 
ership as secretary of the Council of Religious 
Education, Virginia has developed a truly remark- 
able state-wide system of Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation among the Protestant groups. This system 
encompasses a curriculum which has been planned 
in connection with the curriculum of the. public 
schools and which has the hearty endorsement of 
the State Department of Education. Definite 
standards have been set for teacher qualifications, 
and there has been established through the state 
council a method of state-wide supervision of 
teachers. Much of the material presented here 
has been tested by experience in this system, and 
therefore the book becomes a practical manual of 


the greatest value. 
Epwarp B. PAIsLey 
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DUCATION is the servant and handmaid of 
ideals. When in the experience of any group 
of people a particular set of ideals is no longer 
effectively taught to the masses, it may be assumed 
with certainty that the influence of these ideals 
will at once begin to wane and if education is long 
neglected, their influence as a dominant force in 
society will gradually grow weaker and finally | 
become extinct. The application of this principle 
to the whole field of religious education presents 
at present to all Protestant bodies a most serious 
and perplexing problem. 


The fact that so many adults are apparently dis- 
interested in religion is not due to any inherent 
tendency or incapacity in the child. The human 
race has always manifest a marked tendency 
toward religion, and every normal child inherits 
the capacity to live a religious life. Truly, the 
child is a child of God by inheritance, and with 
proper nurture he may be prepared to live his 
adult life, as if in the very presence of God. 
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The development of religion in the child is not 
very different from the development of his other 
faculties. The child will not grow up to be 
strong, physically, intellectually, or socially, unless 
he is given proper nurture. These phases of child 
nature are now considered of such great importance 
that the state assists the home by providing a com- 
prehensive program of public education. In the 
matter of spiritual nurture, the child usually re- 
ceives very much less attention than in either of 
these other fields. Is it true that the child’s spirit- 
ual nature is not worth developing? Is spiritual 
nurture of less importance than physical, intellect- 
ual, or social nurture, and will spiritual culture 
count for less in the experiences of adult life than 
other types of culture? Why does not society 
play fair with the child and guarantee to him a 
balanced education? Certainly, spiritual nurture 
is of equal importance with any other phase of 
child development. The child possesses the very 
image of his Father, and he is entitled to such 
spiritual nurture as will enable him to grow spirit- 
ually into the fullness of the stature of Christ. 
This shouldbe the goal of all those who are inter- 
ested in spiritual nurture, and it is a goal possible 
of attainment through Christian education. 
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1 
HistroricAL BACKGROUND 


Religion has always depended upon education as 
its main method of propagation, and since the 
Protestant Reformation, all forward movements 
in religion have, to a large extent, had their origin 
in education. The Reformation was the result, 
rather than the cause of education. When it be- 
came possible for many people to read the Bible 
and thereby to come into a more vital relationship 
with God through His revealed Word, there fol- 
lowed a wide-spread interest in practical religion 
based upon varied interpretations of the scripture. 
Likewise, the Pietistical Revival in Germany and 
the Puritan Revival in England were due to 
definite educational movements. These educa- 
tional movements were so powerful that the whole 
character of civilization was affected and modified 
in harmony with particular interpretations of re- 
ligion. Certainly, such results would not have 

been possible had not these movements been pre- 
ceded and accompanied by definite educational 
effort. 


*For a fuller discussion, see Miller, Minor C., The Lost 
Bible, chapters 3-7. 
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1. EDUCATION IN THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


In the colonial period all education was in the 
hands of the church. The idea that Jehovah had 
revealed Himself authoritatively in the Bible was 
the very heart of Protestant doctrine, and by the 
side of this idea was the doctrine that every person 
should be able to read and interpret the Bible for 
himself. These principles were held to be self- 
evident, and, though practice varied, the leaders 
in each of the colonies were deeply interested in 
educating the people in the basic principles of 
religion as contained in the One Book, The Bible. 


The Bible and religion occupied a central place 
in the schools and colleges of the period. Every 
school teacher was charged with distinctly religious 
duties. The curriculum in all of the schools was 
predominately religious. One spelling book used 
during this period contained 148 pages of Biblical 
and religious material and only 20 pages of spell- 
ing. The entire educational program was de- 
signed to develop God-consciousness, and this ideal 
was reflected in the organization, the management, 
the curriculum, the choice of instructors, and in the 
entire educational program. 


*See: Cubberley, Ellwood P., The History of Education, 
chapter 15. 
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2. CHANGE IN EMPHASIS 


After the Revolutionary War, many changes 
were made in the development of educational 
work. The basic cause of these changes is to be 
found in a new educational philosophy. Rousseau 
had taught a philosophy of individualism, and the 
impress of this philosophy was felt in America. 
There came to be a new sense of political unity, 
and along with this there developed a new and 
more determined effort to preserve for all time 
the liberties so recently won at such tremendous 
cost and sacrifice. The leaders of the period re- 
membered the persecutions and the oppression of 
an autocratic church in Europe; everywhere there 
was manifest the desire to preserve religious lib- 
erty as the most precious possession of the new 
freedom. 


Thomas Jefferson and others became ardent 
advocates of free, public education as the most 
effective guarantee of all of our fundamental 
liberties. Accordingly, very early in the nineteenth 
century there began a gradual shift of emphasis in 
education. It was clearly recognized that educa- 
tion must be made a matter of state, or govern- 
mental concern. As this idea gained ground, it 
was clearly seen that religion could no longer oc- 
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cupy the central place in the school system. Our 
new experiment in government called for the rule 
of the majority in all matters except religion. It, 
therefore, became the aim of our educators to give 
enlightenment and guidance through public edu- 
cation on all matters except religion. In order to 
safeguard the principle of religious freedom, 
religion was not assigned a place in our growing 
system of public education. 


Witness the development during the last cen- 
tury. In public education there has been a grad- 
ual and steady advance. Indeed, our early educa- 
tional leaders could not possibly have had even a 
faint dream of the character of our present elabo- 
rate educational system. We have established 
and we are constantly improving our system of 
schools for the masses. We have established and 
equipped great state universities. In every state 
we have established numerous teachers’ colleges 
and training schools. We have created a great 
system of supervision that the efficiency of our 
system of education may be guaranteed. More 
than this, we have created public sentiment favor- 
able to education to such a degree that citizens 
willingly pay the cost in public taxation necessary 
to develop and maintain the various elements of 
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our system of public education. Certainly there 
has been marvelous advance. 


3. MEETING THE EMERGENCY 


In the field of religious education, we witness 
another picture. Notwithstanding the fact that 
for centuries religion had occupied the very center 
of education, Protestant leaders had no adequate 
solution to propose when they saw that education 
was gradually being taken over by the State. As 
a more or less temporary measure, it was proposed 
to hold schools on Sunday for the purpose of 
teaching religion. In 1824 the American Sunday 
School Union was organized for the purpose of 
spreading the Sunday School movement. Already 
the church had begun to minimize religious edu- 
cation, and there was already manifest strong 
tendencies that religion would not occupy a central 
place in the developing system of public education. 
As education passed from the control of the church 
to the control of the state, the church gradually 
accepted the Sunday School as its most effective 
instrument of education. Before the end of the 
nineteenth century, the Sunday School, using less 
than one hour of one day a week, was faced with 
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the task of giving a religious education to Ameri- 
can youth—a task which had once been the task 
and purpose and goal of the entire educational 
system. [he Sunday School was introduced to 
meet a national emergency, but in time it came to 
be regarded by all Protestant bodies as the chief 
agency of religious education and nurture. 


THE PROBLEM OF SPIRITUAL ILLITERACY 


Spiritual Illiteracy, as used here, is a general 
term which denotes spiritual poverty or lack of 
appreciation of spiritual values. A spiritual illit- 
erate is a person whose spiritual nature has never 
been developed. Capacity for appreciation of 
spiritual values is always assumed, and the term 1s 
only applied to those who have been denied the 
opportunity for the development of their spiritual 
powers. Obviously, a spiritual illiterate can at 
best have only a vague conception of God, and it 
may be fair to conclude that just in proportion as 
God is meaningful to an individual can he be clas- 


sified as spiritually literate or illiterate.’ 


> Hauser, Conrad A., Teaching Religion in the Public 
School, chapter 2. 
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1. THE CauseE OF SPIRITUAL ILLITERACY 


Spiritual illiteracy cannot be charged to heredity, 
for, as has already been pointed out, every child 
comes into the world with a religious nature and a 
definite capacity to live a religious life. Spiritual 
illiteracy is a condition which results from lack of 
opportunity for effective nurture; hence, through 
no process of reasoning can the major cause of 
spiritual illiteracy be laid upon the shoulders of 
childhood and youth. The institution which must 
bear the responsibility for the failure to give ade- 
quate spiritual nurture to the masses is the institu- 
tion which assumes to be the guardian of the spirit- 
ual heritage of the race—and that institution is the 
church. The primary cause of spiritual illiteracy, 
then, may be attributed to the failure of the church 
to develop for the masses an educational program 
in harmony with the rapid development of many 
other phases of modern life. 


The Sunday School has been a mighty factor in 
the religious life of America, but it could hardly 
be expected that the Sunday School on one day a 
week, using one hour of that day, could take over 
and handle successfully a task which had formerly 
occupied the very center of interest in education. 
The Sunday School should not be condemned, 
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although it has been powerless to prevent wide- 
spread spiritual illiteracy. It is recognized also 
that the church has not always given the Sunday 
School the support which it has deserved. Un- 
questionably, with better support from the church, 
the Sunday School would have been able to accom- 
plish much more, but, with the rapidly changing 
conditions in all phases of life, it has become ap- 
parent that the Sunday School as now operated 
will be wholly unable to provide adequately for 
the religious nurture of the masses. Spiritual 
illiteracy will continue until the church provides 
for all of the people a comprehensive educational 
program commensurate with present-day condi- 
tions and needs. 


2. A PracticaL PROBLEM 


It may be affirmed that the development of 
character depends upon two factors, the knowledge 
of the right and a disposition to do the right. ‘The 
proper functioning of these two factors is an educa- 
tional problem. The acquirement of knowledge 
is not the goal of education; neither is the acquire- 
ment of knowledge about religion the goal of 
religious education. It is clearly evident, how- 
ever, to those who have any settled conviction 
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about religion, that the knowledge about religion, 
about religious ideals, and about religious people 
has an important bearing upon the development of 
a religious personality. The religious literacy or 
illiteracy of a people does affect character. 

The Bible contains the record of the religious 
experience of many individuals in different periods 
of the world’s history. It is everywhere recog- 
nized as the world’s greatest religious book. It is 
particularly valuable as an aid to the development 
of religious experience, for on almost every page 
the record is such as will develop a definite con- 
sciousness of God. A person, therefore, who 1s 
ignorant of the central message of the Bible and 
whose life is not motivated by the lofty spiritual 
ideals set forth in the Bible may safely be termed 
a spiritual illiterate. | 

Any educational program which has as its aim 
the development of spiritual values is a practical 
program. Religious education is designed to pre- 
sent and interpret the great religious ideals of the 
race. Christian education assumes that the ideals 
of Jesus represent the most lofty conception of 
spiritual and ethical attainment. It assumes also 
that when an individual can be brought to live 
constantly in the presence of these ideals, his con- 
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duct will be effectively modified. In harmony 
with this line of reasoning, it may be affirmed that 
any educational program is of practical significance 
if it emphasizes the lofty spiritual ideals presented 
in the Bible as a definite incentive to conduct 
control. | 


3. THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 


It is always difficult to measure spiritual values, 
but it is comparatively easy to test the knowledge 
an individual has concerning any record of reli- 
gious or spiritual experience. In recent years 
many Biblical information and ethical judgment 
tests have been given to thousands of people in 
different parts of the country. Without excep- 
tion, these tests reveal that the majority of our 
young people are woefully ignorant of the com- 
mon facts of the Bible. One should not conclude 
that a knowledge of Biblical facts affords a true 
measure of a person’s spiritual experience. How- 
ever, the Bible is acknowledged to be a Book of 
unique value in the field of religion. May it not 
be fair to assume that if a person is ignorant of the 
facts of the Bible, that person may also have 
missed those values which the Bible has to contrib- 
ute to the enrichment of life? 


The magnitude of this problem can be appre- 
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ciated from the summary of the results of a High 
School Bible Test, which was given by the author 
in two hundred and thirteen high schools. A total 
of 18,434 high school students attempted to answer 
the twenty questions. The average grade was 46 
per cent. The 12,000 students who stated on the 
test sheets that they attended Sunday School regu- 
Bearivemade a grade of 51 per cent, or! only five 
per cent higher than the average. The students 
who reported that they never attended Sunday 
School made a grade of 32 per cent, or 14 per cent 
lower than the average. 


One of the questions from the Old Testament 
was, Name three of the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. This was missed by more than 16,000 of 
the 18,434 students taking the test. There were 
12,000 students who were unable to name the four 
gospels and nearly 10,000 who were unable to 
name three of the disciples of Jesus. 


What is the meaning of spiritual illiteracy? 
Protestantism should squarely face this question. 
Do the facts clearly indicate that boys and girls 
have been sufficiently educated in the Bible and 
religion that we may look for a growing acceptance 


“Miller, Minor C., The Lost Bible, pp. 133-135. 
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and application of the standards of Jesus in 
private and national life? We may well inquire 
also as to whether the present type of religious 
education will cause young people to be enthusias- 
tic about extending Christian ideals and practices 
throughout the world. These questions should 
challenge Protestant leaders, for they are basic to 
the continuance of Protestantism as an organized 
religion. 


GuipiInGc PRINCIPLES 


There are many people who recognize the prob- 
lem of spiritual illiteracy and who have come to 
believe in religious education, as an effective means 
of reducing the seriousness of the problem but who 
have no clear picture of what is involved in the 
process or of the goals to be attained. Among 
other goals, the following should serve as guiding 
principles for all those who undertake to forward 
the work of Christian education. 


Knowledge of God. Spiritual literacy, at its 


best, involves more than the gaining of knowledge 
or the improvement in human relationships. It 


For a fuller discussion of this subject consult DeBlois & 
Gorham, Christian Religious Education, Chapter V, and In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education Bulletin, Chris- 
tian Education Today. 
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involves nothing less than the progressive develop- 
ment of one’s ability to know God, as revealed in 
Jesus Christ and to accept him as Lord and 
Saviour. This is the task of the Christian educa- 
tor, whether it be in the home or in one of the 
agencies of the church. This high goal may well 
become a guiding principle which will determine 
procedure. Every step in the process of Christian 
education ought to be a step which will aid in the 
attainment of this goal. 


Bible Reveals God. Those who engage in the 
work of Christian education must realize that a 
child cannot obtain a completely satisfactory 
knowledge of God, as revealed in Jesus Christ, 
without acquiring a knowledge and understanding 
of the Bible. This point of view makes the Bible 
the textbook of supreme value. It gives emphasis 
to the fact that the Bible is, in fact, the Book of 
Books. It is important that children study the 
Bible because the Bible reveals God. This is and 
ought to be a guiding principle for all church 
workers who have a concern about the problem of 
spiritual illiteracy. 

Bible As Guide. To all those who progres- 
sively acquire a meaningful knowledge of God, 
the Bible becomes an instrument through which 
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God effectively guides them in full Christian 
living in their own situations. In other words, the 
Bible serves the child as the revealer of God and 
as a guide for daily living. This two-fold view 
of the value of the Bible magnifies the importance 
of Christian education. The task is of supreme 
importance by reason of the supreme importance 
of its objectives. 


New SEnSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


During the first decade of the present century, 
church leaders began to acquire a new sense of 
their responsibility for the religious education of 
children. This new sense of responsibility ex- 
pressed itself in the study of history, particularly 
the study of the history of education in Colonial 
America, with reference to the influence of religion 
upon the establishment and development of de- 
mocracy. These studies of education during the 
long period before the advent of public education 
and the inevitable comparison with twentieth cen- 
tury methods and procedures have led church lead- 
ers to raise a whole series of basic and fundamental 
questions, relative to the nature and extent of the 
educational program which shall be adequate to 
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meet the needs of children in the complex life of 
today. 


1. INDEBTED To CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


There is general agreement that the Protestant 
Church is indebted to religious education during 
the colonial period. Leaders, who seem to be well 
satisfied with the inadequacy and superficiality of 
religious education in our day, if they express 
themselves at all, usually express satisfaction that 
the American government did take its rootage in 
deeply spiritual soil. This type of churchman is 
very appreciative of the past, but seems to be satis- 
fied with the present and unconcerned about the 
future. At one point, however, all churchmen 
are in substantial agreement. ‘The general educa- 
tional emphasis in America during the second 
quarter of the twentieth century represents an 
almost complete reversal of emphasis from that 
which prevailed in America during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. If more of the church 
leaders could contemplate the meaning of this 
reversal of emphasis, the church would then be in 
position to make much more rapid progress in 
dealing with the situation. 
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2. New Acency NEEDED 


The church now operates schools for a few of 
the people on Sunday, while the State operates 
schools for the masses during the rest of the week. 
The result of this reversal of emphasis is that only 
a few of the people are being religiously educated, 
and, in the judgment of many people, those reli- 
gious values which formerly played such an impor- 
tant part in the development of all phases of 
American life are now seriously threatened. 


What is to be done to improve the situation? 
Will religion have to pass from society as an active 
influence upon the thinking and conduct of the » 
masses? Certainly, the Sunday School, as now 
conducted, will not be able to give the masses a 
religious education, for the Sunday Church School 
does not reach the masses. Would the Sunday 
Church School be adequate to the need if its work 
could in some way be extended to reach a much 
larger proportion of the people? Is there a way 
out of the difficulty, or must the Protestant Church 
accept the situation as it is and leave the masses of 
American youth in ignorance concerning those basic 
religious values for which it has so long contend- 
ed? There is a way out! 


The Protestant Church will not abandon the 
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Sunday School, but it will find a way to work with 
the homes and the schools of the community, with 
the result that its influence will be multiplied ten- 
fold, and it will from time to time develop new 
agencies which shall be quite adequate to enable 
the church to reach and teach the children for 
whom it is responsible. The Weekday Church 
School is one such agency. It offers a way for the 
church to reach and teach millions of unchurched 
children and youth in America. Will the church 
respond to this unparallelled opportunity? 


THE CHurRcCH SHOULD AcT 


New agencies for teaching religion will be de- 
veloped in proportion to the extent that churchmen 
feel the responsibility for carrying forward the 
educational task. In the process of developing 
the Weekday Religious Education Movement, it 
is reasonable to assume that the state will cooperate 
with the church, but church leaders should not 
make the mistake of assuming that the state 
should carry the responsibility for teaching reli- 
gion. That responsibility rests squarely upon the 
church. When the church comes to more fully 
recognize this fact, it will be looking for new 
agencies through which it may do its work. 
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1. THe Testimony oF Hisrory 


The Apostolic Church accepted full responsi- 
bility for teaching the people the basic precepts of 
Christianity. Marvelous results were accom- 
plished. In the long period of the dark ages, 
education languished, but it was the church which 
kept the light burning dimly in the monastic 
schools of Europe. The Protestant Reformation 
was the result of a great educational movement. 
This movement was fostered by outstanding edu- 
cational leadersin the church. The result of their 
efforts was felt around the world. In due time, 
the church was established in America, and its 
founders accepted their responsibility for the reli- 
gious education of the people. This responsibili- 
ty was not shifted for approximately two hundred 
years, and during this period there was marked 
development in almost all departments of church 
work. ‘The testimony of history offers convincing 
argument with respect to the responsibility for 
religious education. The church has accepted that 
responsibility in all ages from the Apostolic period 
to the present day. Why should the modern 
church falter or hesitate to assume full responsi- 


bility for its teaching task? 
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2. THE Present NEED 


Attention has already been called to the general 
problem of spiritual illiteracy. Sunday School 
enrollment and church attendance have not been 
showing conspicuous advance. On the contrary, 
losses are being reported in all phases of church 
work. These losses are frequently occasioned by 
the fact that multitudes of church members have 
no settled convictions with regard to the worth of 
the whole Christian enterprise. These-people are 
in the church, but they are so shallow in their con- 
victions that they will not go far out of their way 
to do anything for the church. They lack patriot- 
ism born of conviction. They are ignorant and 
unprepared to live as becometh Christians. They 
ought to be taught, and, if they are taught, the 
church must teach them. 


The church should not be unmindful of the 
millions of unreached children in all parts of 
America. Recent claims have been made that so 
far as Sunday School enrollment is concerned the 
figures are approximately the same as they were in 
1915. Does this represent a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of the situation? Certainly such a condition 
would represent a cultural lag, which would indi- 
cate that the church is out of step with other 
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modern institutions. Let the church face its teach- 
ing task. The appeal was never so challenging 
as it 1s today. 


3. GUARDIAN OF RELIGION 


Many modern church leaders are fully con- 
vinced that something ought to be done to bring 
about better opportunities for religious education. 
They talk much of the problem, and they dream 
and talk of some good day when a way will be 
found for the state to teach religion. They refuse, 
as churchmen, to face their responsibility. By what 
manner of reasoning is the state responsible for 
religious education? Why should there be a 
church if some other agency is to take over its 
teaching responsibility? Stating the question in 
another way, how long will there be a church, if 
the church surrenders its responsibility for teaching 
its message? The church exists to propagate a 
message. It is the recognized guardian of spiritual 
culture and religion. 


4, A Sacrep TRUST 


The church is the possessor of a sacred trust. 
The founder of the church said: “Go... . Teach.” 
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Suppose the church fails to carry out the provisions 
of this trust or, in failing to carry out the trust, 
suppose the church should delegate its responsibili- 
ty to another agency. In either case, would not 
the church prove false to the provisions of the trust 
and to the trustee? 


When Thomas Jefferson submitted the first 
American proposal for a system of public education 
to the Virginia Legislature on June 8, 1779, he 
argued that the proposed plan would prepare the 
citizens as “worthy to receive and able to guard 
the sacred deposit of the rights and liberties of 
their fellow citizens.” It is even so in the case of 
religious education. The church has a mission to 
fulfill. Its mission is to guard the sacred deposit 
of Christian Truth. If the church neglects or 
minimizes the importance of its primary mission, 
its sacred deposit of Christian Truth will become 
endangered. The church must find a way to carry 
out its mission and to carry it out more effectively. 
The Weekday Church School is an effective instru- 
ment for guarding this sacred deposit of Truth. 


* Virginia Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowl- 
edge. 
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WILL PROTESTANTISM Face Its Task? 


The message of this book is directed primarily 
to Protestantism. The multitudes wait for the 
church. In a very definite sense, the multitudes 
watt for the Protestant Church. If Protestantism 
fails, the result is plain—the masses in America 
will never be religiously educated. Certainly, the — 
Protestant churches ought to give increased atten- 
tion to the development of a nation-wide educa- 
tional program, which will prove an effective aid 
in the removal of spiritual illiteracy. How much 
longer will the multitudes have to wait for the 
church? 


All permanent progress in America depends 
upon the attainment of a high degree of national 
morality, and the attainment of a high degree of 
national morality depends upon the vitality of the 
religious faith of the masses. To the degree that 
religious education is neglected in a nation, spir- 
itual illiteracy will become a problem of national 
importance. It cannot be handled through any 
legislative or governmental agency; it becomes a 
vital problem for the consideration of churchmen 
who share in common essentially the same religious 
faith. Manifestly, the problem is of such nature 
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and magnitude as to command the interest and 
cooperation of all Protestant bodies. 


The multitudes wait for the Protestant Church! 
Already, they have waited far too long. They 
will not wait indefinitely. They cannot be loyal 
to the values which Jesus taught, so long as they 
know nothing about these values. They will 
never be able to comprehend these values, until 
the time comes when they can be effectively taught. 
Other values are bidding for their acceptance! 
The Christian religion appeals to the multitudes. 
A teaching program which would have for its goal 
the removal of spiritual illiteracy would usher in 
a new day for every local church and would bring 
new life and ultimate success for the whole Protes- 
tant enterprise. This goal is possible of attain- 
ment, and progress will be made toward the goal 
as united Protestant forces are willing to build 
together an adequate educational program. 


In the light of present conditions and trends, 
what is Protestantism’s opportunity? The answer 
to this question should be sought in the light of 
Protestantism’s supreme task, in the consideration 
of the needs of youth. The supreme task of 
Protestantism is to guarantee to every child a vital 
living faith in a personal God, as revealed in Jesus 
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Christ. This is Protestantism’s task, and it is 
Protestantism’s opportunity. Jt can be done, and 
not only for the sake of religion, but for the sake 
of democracy, morality, and civilization, it ought 
to be done. ‘The Weekday Church School is an 
effective agency through which this task may be 
accomplished. The multitudes wait for the Prot- 
estant Church! 


CHA PIER tT 
The Weekday Religious Education 


Movement 


T is generally agreed that the modern Weekday 

Religious Education Movement had its begin- 
ning at Gary, Indiana, in 1913." In that city a 
group of church leaders came together to consider 
ways and means of improving the religious edu- 
cational opportunities which were available for 
children and youth. They began to make com- 
parisons between the general effectiveness of the 
public schools and the Sunday Schools. They 
noted that a relatively large percentage of the 
children were regularly in attendance at the public 
schools, while a much smaller percentage were in 
regular attendance at the Sunday Schools. They 
talked about the importance and value of religion, 
in its relation to life and experience, and expressed 
the fear that children were not getting sufficient 
religious instruction to guarantee that religion 
could contribute in the maximum degree to the 
enrichment of life. They wanted to do some- 


*See Hauser, Conrad A., Teaching Religion in the Public 
Schools, p. 229 ff. 
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thing to help the general situation, and they set 
themselves to explore various possibilities. 


In this group at Gary, there were those who 
knew something about educational history. They | 
remembered that, at an earlier day, every school 
had been a school of religion and that every school 
had been a Weekday Church School. They re- 
membered that the Sunday School had been started 
in the late eighteenth century for the purpose of 
supplementing the Weekday Church Schools of 
that period; doubts were expressed as to whether 
or not the founders of the Sunday School had ever 
intended that it should become the sole Protestant 
agency for the religious instruction of youth. 
Someone in the group raised the question as to 
whether or not the churches of the community 
might develop a plan for teaching religion on 
week days, in cooperation with the public schools, 
and thus revive, in new form, an ancient practice 
of teaching religion on week days as an integral 
part of the child’s total educational experience. 


The consideration of these and other matters 
by this local group at Gary led to the appointment 
of appropriate committees and to the further study 
of this problem. In due time, a plan was devel- 
oped which was generally satisfactory to the 
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schools and to the churches, and thus was launched 
a movement which has now been introduced in 
most of the states of the United States and which 
offers to the churches a very challenging educa- 
tional opportunity. 


2 
DEFINITION 


The Weekday Church School is a school of 
religion, conducted by a group of cooperating 
churches of the community, through a Council of 
Churches or a Council of Religious Education, or 
other representative church agency, in cooperation 
with the public schools on the basis of released 
time, a school to which pupils go for religious in- 
struction at stated periods during the week, upon 
the written request of their parents. 


School of Religion. It should never be for- 
gotten that the Weekday Church School is a school 
of religion. Its purpose is to teach religion, in 
the full meaning of that term. It strives to teach 
religion, as a Way of Life, and not merely to teach 
a few facts about religion. Let it be understood 
that the Weekday Church School has just one 
purpose, which is to develop in boys and girls the 


“See The Weekday Church School, Bulletin 601, Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 
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essential elements of a vital religious faith—a 
faith that is so vital and strong that it will manifest 
itself in character and conduct. 


Cooperative Church School. Every Weekday 
Church School gives concrete evidence of the unity 
which resides in the church. The churches of 
different denominations in the community have 
common interests. They believe in the validity 
of common values. They believe that children 
need to be taught these common values. On the 
basis of these common beliefs, they are willing to 
unite their efforts in a common plan to meet these 
recognized needs, in the interest of extending these 
common values. One of the chief values of the 
Weekday Church School is to be found in the fact 
that it is a cooperative school. 


Relationship to Public Schools. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that the Weekday Church 
School is a church school. Even in situations 
where the classes in religion are actually conducted 
in the public school buildings, it is always unfor- 
tunate to refer to this work as teaching religion in 
the public schools. It is much better to refer to 


all situations where religion is taught on the basis 
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of released time as the church teaching religion in 
cooperation with the public schools. 


The churches of the community have their 
supreme opportunity to work with the public 
schools through a community system of Weekday 
Religious Education. Church and public school 
leaders ought to use every possible means to 
emphasize that the relationship between the 
churches and the schools is a cooperative relation- 
ship. This cooperative relationship promotes fel- 
lowship and understanding between the churches 
and the schools of the community. That such a 
relationship is possible is due to the fact that public } 
educators are in essential agreement with church 
leaders on the point that religion has a contribution 
to make in the life of the child and to the welfare 
of the state. They agree also that improved op- 
portunities for religious education will contribute 
toward the attainment of their common objectives. 


Parents are Consulted. Another strong point 
about the Weekday Church School is that it works 


in close cooperation with parents. It asks and 


“See Christian Education Today, p. 31 ff, Bulletin, Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 
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secures consent of parents before it attempts to 
teach any child. It extends a service which par- 
ents appreciate. They appreciate the fact that 
churches are willing to cooperate with the schools, 
and they are no less appreciative of the fact that 
schools are willing to recognize the value of this 
specialized service of the church. 


It is obvious that religion is sometimes taught on 
week days by one or more local churches and by 
means of a multiplicity of plans which do not 
accord with the specifications of this definition. 
Notwithstanding this fact, we believe that the 
above definition is in harmony with the general 
historic meaning of the term, and we believe, too, 
that it suggests a pattern which offers the prospect 
of the largest measure of success. 


PractTIcAL DEMONSTRATION 


The Weekday Religious Education Movement 
affords a practical demonstration of how the 
churches of the local community may work effec- 
tively with the home and the school. In the light 
of experience across America in hundreds of com- 
munities, it is safe to say that four important facts 
have been demonstrated, as follows: 


WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION a. 


1. CrT1zENs WILLING TO COOPERATE 


The Christian citizens of the average local com- 
“munity, having differences in religious faith and 
background, are willing to cooperate in the interest 
of providing more adequate religious and moral 
training for the children of the community. This 
is a statement of fact. The Christian citizens of 
the community, and many others who do not open- 
ly profess Christianity, have come to believe that 
religion makes a very definite contribution to per- 
sonal and group morality and to good citizenship. 
They believe also that morality and good citizen- 
ship are such desirable goals that they are willing 
to unite their efforts in any plan which offers aid 
in the attainment of these goals. 


Once the matter has been called to his attention, 
the average citizen is ready to admit that the train- 
ing of children in religion is a matter that 1s worthy 
of his careful consideration. When such average 
citizen has been led to see the importance of this 
task, he is immediately interested in an effective 
plan. The Weekday Religious Education Move- 
ment is one such plan, and the basic principles 
which undergird this plan are of such nature that 
the general plan may be adapted to meet the vary- 
ing needs in many different types of communities. 
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The soundness of the plan and the adaptability of 
its basic principles to varying needs and conditions 
have been clearly demonstrated in practically every 
state in the union. When the citizens of the aver- 
age community have accurate knowledge of the 
plan, they are willing and eager to cooperate in an 
effort to make it adaptable to their local needs. 


2. STATE-CHURCH COOPERATION DESIRABLE 

It has been demonstrated that the state and the 
church can cooperate in the interest of child wel- 
fare. The church knows that the state, working 
through its schools in the capacity of educator, 
cannot produce character and good citizenship 
without the aid of religion, and those who serve 
the state through the medium of public education 
are in agreement with this position. The state, 
therefore, is rendered helpless without the aid of 
the church, for the state cannot and will not assume 
the responsibility for teaching religion to the chil- 
dren of America. 


The Weekday Religious Education Movement 
offers a clear illustration of an area where the state 
and the church can meet in effective cooperation. 
In the practical matter of working out the details 
of cooperation, the state knows that it will not 
usurp or encroach upon the responsibility of the 
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church and the church knows that it will not accept 
or encroach upon the responsibility of the state. 
These two institutions respect the rights and duties 
of the other. They seek to avoid any procedure 
that might jeopardize the rights of the other. As 
a matter of fact, these two institutions look beyond 
themselves and center their attention upon the 
child. They know that if a child is spiritually 
illiterate, the welfare of state and church will be 
jeopardized, and, because of this accepted fact, 
they are willing to unite their efforts in a coopera- 
tive movement which has for its purpose the 
spiritual nurture of children. 


3. BRINGS THE CHURCH TO THE CHILDREN 


The Weekday Religious Education Movement 
has demonstrated that, by means of church-school 
cooperation in the local community, it is possible 
for the churches of the community to provide basic 
religious training for all of the children and that 
where such training has been offered, from 90 to 
100 per cent of the children enroll for the work. 
In other words, it has been demonstrated that the 
Weekday Religious Education Movement brings 
good results, providing, of course, that it is organ- 
ized on a broad community basis and that sound 
educational principles are followed and providing 
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also that the work which is offered shall at all 
times be as effective, grade for grade, as the work 
in the public schools. The Weekday Church 
School is an effective instrument for bringing the 
church to the children. This is a demonstrated 
fact, and all church workers ought to know it. 


4, RELIGION CAN BE TAUGHT COOPERATIVELY 


It has been demonstrated that it 1s possible for 
varying church groups to unite in teaching the 
foundation principles of religion without giving 
offense to any group and without developing sec- 
tarian controversy. The reason is very plain. 
The varying church groups are in essential agree- 
ment on basic matters of faith; they differ only on. 
matters, which are generally regarded as of minor 
importance. The teaching of religion to children 
is a matter of basic importance, and it is so regarded 
by all church groups. When these church groups 
come to see what can be accomplished through a 
community system of Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion, it is regarded as entirely proper for them to 
unite their efforts on behalf of matters of basic 
importance and mutually to agree to leave to each 
church group all matters on which there are essen- 
tial differences in interpretation and procedure. 
These principles are recognized and carried out in 
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all of the better organized systems of Weekday 
Religious Education, and they have been observed 
in such a way that sectarian controversy has been 
avoided. In all of the years that the author has 
worked in the field of Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation, there has never been an exception to this 
statement of fact. 


Wuat SHOULD CHURCHMEN Do? 


Thousands of church leaders in America look 
with favor upon the Weekday Religious Education 
Movement, for they believe that this Movement 
offers the best opportunity for the church to extend 
its influence to the homes and schools of the com- 
munity. Thousands of other church leaders are 
indifferent or negative in their attitude because 
they know so little about the Movement or because 
they have been incorrectly informed. Thousands 
of others have never yet heard of the Movement. 
What should friends of the Movement do in an 
effort to extend its influence in the community, or 
state, or nation? We suggest the following prac- 
tical steps: 


1. DeveLtop New Convictions ABOUT THE 
VALUE OF RELIGION 


Church leaders and educators ought to face the 
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practical question as to the value of a meaningful 
religious faith, in the life of the individual and as 
a basis for the preservation of democracy. Why, 
it may be asked, is there any relationship between 
the nature and quality of the religious faith of 
church leaders and the establishment of Weekday 
Church Schools? The answer ought to be clear. 
The whole Religious Education Movement, in the 
local church and in the church at large, is repre- 
sentative of the value which the church has set 
upon its faith. When the day comes, as it must 
come, when the church shall more fully realize 
that the Christian Message possesses infinite worth 
to the individual and to the state, the church will 
begin vastly to improve its educational program. 


If and when the church leaders of a community 
become thoroughly aroused about the problem of 
spiritual illiteracy and when they come to feel 
something of the loss which is sustained by count- 
less numbers of children and which is reflected in 
various aspects of community and national life, as 
a result of the church’s inadequate educational pro- 
gram, these same church leaders will begin to seek 
diligently for new agencies for teaching religion. 


“Niebuhr, Reinhold, Does Civilization Need Religion? 
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If they are very much in earnest, they will begin 
to study history and the history of education and 
they will seek for the answers to many very prac- 
tical questions. Does faith in God and faith in 
other basic concepts of religion have anything to 
do with behavior?’ Does a reasonable under- 
standing of basic religious values have anything 
to do with a person’s attitude toward other people? 
These questions ought to be faced frankly by hun- 
dreds and thousands of citizens. There should be 
discussion in church groups, in school groups, in 
community groups, and in the church and public 
press. The first practical step toward improve- 
ment in providing religious education for the 
masses will be to develop definite conviction among 
the people with regard to the value of religion in 
personal and community and national life. When 
enough people have come to have enough convic- 
tion about these basic questions, it will be compara- 
tively easy to lead them to consider the possibilities 
of the Weekday Religious Education Movement. 


2. DEvELop INTER-FaITH COOPERATION 


Church leaders of America should take every 
possible step to study the value of inter-faith co- 


* McKee, Elmore M., What Use is Religion? Chapter 2. 
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operation. A hundred years of denominational 
effort has not resulted in giving the masses in 
America a vital and meaningful faith. Church 
leaders have come to refer to denominational work 
as our own work. Cuitizens and neighbors in the 
local community should now come to see that any 
work which needs to be done in the neighborhood 
1s our own work, and they should also see that they 
can work together without giving up a single value 
which they hold in high regard. Any person who 
takes this view will do the cause of Weekday 
Religious Education a distinct service by talking 
to other people about the Movement, in so far as 
its success relates to general inter-faith cooperation 
in the community. Let the first approach which 
one person may make to another person be fol- 
lowed by an effort to start a discussion group in the 
area of inter-faith cooperation, with the Weekday 
Religious Education Movement as one specific 
item on which the churches of the community may 
begin cooperative effort. 


3. GivE SUPPORT TO COOPERATIVE CHURCH 
ORGANIZATIONS 


For more than one hundred years, church lead- 
ers of the major denominations have been inter- 
ested in establishing and supporting state and 
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county and city inter-denominational organiza- 
tions. Many of the states now have such organi- 
zations, either in the form of Councils of Churches 
or Councils of Religious Education. All such 
organizations ought to be encouraged and strength- 
ened. These organizations will become increas- 
ingly indispensable as church leaders grasp the 
concept and possibilities of extending the influence 
of the church to the homes and schools of the com- 
munity. In states, counties, and cities which do 
not now have the benefit of such organizations, 
effort will need to be made to bring church leaders 
together in conference for the purpose of consid- 
ering the whole question regarding the feasibility 
of establishing some appropriate inter-denomina- 
tional church organization. 


4. DEVELOP GUIDED PROMOTION 


Successful systems of Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation do not just grow up. ‘This isa new Move- 
ment in the Protestant Church, but, during the past 
thirty years, some valid principles have been estab- 
lished and these principles ought to be made avail- 
able to church leaders in any community where 
the leaders contemplate the establishment of this 
work. It is safe to say that in committees where 
the leaders have had the benefit of guided promo- 
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tion, the Movement is succeeding beyond the most 
optimistic expectations of its friends. On the basis 
of results already accomplished in this field and 
on the basis of the expectation that the churches 
of America may soon have the advantage of com- 
petent and effective state, county, and city coopera- 
tive church organizations, it seems reasonable to 
predict that in the not too distant future, the 
churches may establish in every county and city 
in America a system of Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation, which will parallel the public schools and 
which will be equally as efficient as the public 
schools. Nothing less than this will be adequate 
to meet the needs of America’s children. 


5. SEcUuRE AMPLE FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


A system of religious schools which parallels the 
public schools and which is operated by the church 
in cooperation with the public schools will cost 
money. There will have to be made available a 
much more adequate financial support for the 
work of state, county, and city cooperative church 
organizations, for these organizations will have to 
provide the necessary guided promotion and 
follow with adequate programs of supervision 
throughout the year. However, in the majority 
of the counties and cities of America, church people 
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and their friends have adequate resources with 
which to finance such a Movement. There is 
inspiration in the thought that churchmen and 
friends of the church will make the funds avail- 
able when once they discover how much coopera- 
tive effort multiplies the value of a dollar, invested 
in the religious education of children through the 
medium of a Community System of Weekday 
Religious Education. 


SUMMARY 


The Weekday Church School is an agency which 
the church uses in its effort to work with the homes 
and schools of the community. It should be 
remembered that it is an agency of an institution 
which, in general, carries the respect and confidence 
of the citizenship of the community. In this 
agency, the three major institutions of the com- 
munity come together and unite their efforts in 
the interest of enriching the experience of the 
community’s children. Certainly, the Weekday 
Church School is an agency which holds the oppor- 
tunity of doing much good in the community. 


CAA PTE Ry TT 
Church and State Relationship 


NY serious study of Weekday Religious 
Education will lead to a consideration of the 
American principle of religious freedom and to a 
re-study of the principles which are involved in 
the doctrine of the separation of church and state. 
Is the Weekday Religious Education Movement 
of such nature that its introduction in the commun- 
ity will result in a violation of these time-honored 
principles? This chapter will seek for an answer 
to this question. 


DeEmocrRATIC STATE DEMANDS INTELLIGENCE 


When the founding fathers established this 
government, they founded it upon democratic 
principles. They boldly turned away from the 
doctrine of divine right of kings or of bishops or 
priests and asserted that all men are created equal 
and possess equal and inalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It was this 
ideal of liberty and equality which led to the 
organization of democratic government in Ameri- 
ca. In view of the particular nature and purpose 
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of that government in America, it soon became 
necessary for the government to begin to develop 
new educational patterns, which were later to be 
fashioned into a comprehensive system of public 
education. 


The democratic state cannot thrive upon illiter- 
acy. Democracy places supreme authority in the 
hands of individuals, and, if those individuals are 
not intelligent enough to make wise decisions, they 
may, by their own acts, bring disaster upon them- 
selves and eventually overthrow the government. 
The state, having conferred supreme authority 
upon its citizens, cannot afford to run the risk of 
allowing them to grow up in varying degrees of 
ignorance. For the state to confer full educa- 
tional responsibility upon the several religious 
bodies or upon any other group would be for it to 
evade its educational responsibility and to invite 
disaster to the state. If the state is to live and 
fulfill its obligations to its citizens, it must accept 
full responsibility for guaranteeing their common 
intelligence. Every democratic state trusts its 


future to its system of public education. 
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DEMocRATIC STATE DETERMINES CURRICULUM 


The democratic state determines the nature of 
the curriculum for its schools, and the curriculum 
is constantly changing to square with the growing 
concept of democracy. The state desires to pre- 
pare its citizens for efficient and abundant living, 
and it does not hesitate to change or modify the 
curriculum, when such change will probably mean 
a richer and more satisfying experience for the 
people. The goal of education in a democracy is 
to promote the highest good of the whole people. 
The state, therefore, claims the right to include in 
the curriculum of its schools any bodies of material 
which may contribute to the welfare of the people. 


In a former day, the work of the public schools 
was confined largely to the teaching of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. These are basic subjects, 
but the time came when they did not fully satisfy 
the demands of education in the democratic state. 
It was discovered that the state was confronted 
with a serious health problem. Many of its citi- 
zens were ill much of the time, and science had 
discovered that much illness could be avoided by 
observing some of the fundamental laws of health. 
In the interest of the health of its citizens, the 
state began to teach elementary courses in physi- 
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ology and hygiene. Other subjects were soon 
added and for the same reason—the state had 
determined to educate its citizens for better living. 
Finally, music and other distinctly cultural courses 
were included in the curriculum of the public 
schools. ‘These courses were added at the oppor- 
tune time. ‘The people had come to believe that 
such cultural subjects would contribute to the gen- 
eral welfare of the individual and exert a whole- 
some influence upon society. Democratic govern- 
ment exists for the purpose of promoting the 
highest welfare of all of the people, and it con- 
tinually goes about the task of enriching the cur- 
riculum of its schools in harmony with developing 
concepts of human rights and human welfare. 


In a democracy, the government is always con- 
cerned about the morality of its citizens, and, to 
the extent that morality will contribute to human 
welfare and to the strengthening of the state, it 
becomes the duty of the state to include the teach- 
ing of morality in the curriculum of its schools. 
In recent years, great advance has been made along 
this line. The state is greatly concerned about 
the morality of its citizens, and, in all progressive 
schools, character education occupies a central place 
in the curriculum. In the interest of effecting its 
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own self preservation, the state uses its schools for 
the purpose of teaching morality, character, and 
citizenship. 


THe Pace oF RELIGION 


In the interest of developing personal morality 
and human welfare, should the state undertake to 
teach religion in the curriculum of the public 
schools? It is at this point that discussion has 
been most lively and opinions have been most 
sharply drawn. 


1. Strate NEEps Arp OF RELIGION 


The religious motive was a leading factor in the 
establishment of most of the American colonies. 
The leaders in civic affairs in this early period 
believed that religion formed the foundation upon 
which to build an enduring morality. According- 
ly, religion was emphasized in every type of 
school, and it was fully admitted that religion 
was taught because of its wholesome effect upon 
morality. The educational leaders of this period 
believed that the recognition of one’s personal 
relation to God would produce a wholesome effect 
in all social relationships. These leaders gave 
religion a central place in all of their educational 
effort. In doing so, they had in view a two-fold 
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purpose. They wanted to enrich the life of the 
individual, and they wanted to establish a firm 
foundation for the democratic state. 


In the years which have passed since colonial 
days, there has been a progressive secularization of 
American life. Yet, as in colonial days; many 
educational leaders take the position that religion 
does make a contribution toward social welfare and 
that a religious foundation is necessary for the 
development of personal morality and the welfare 
of the state. Indeed, many educational leaders 
question whether or not there is any reasonable 
assurance that the democratic state can endure if 
its citizens allow to pass from the scene those 
values which were responsible for the origin of 
the democratic ideal. In various walks of life, 
there 1s rather common agreement that the state 
does need the aid of religion. 

Religion deals with a system of universal ends; 
there is good ground for believing that individuals 
and society need a system of universal standards 
and ideals, if individual and group conduct are to 
become increasingly moral. The consciousness of 
one’s personal relation to God, as revealed through 
Jesus, does provide a stable basis on which to build 
morality. When a person comes to understand 
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something of his true relation to God and to appre- 
ciate more fully the standards of Jesus, he is no 
longer bound by the practices or standards which 
he observes in society. He can then aspire to 
attain to those universal standards which he finds 
in the Christian religion. These standards go far 
beyond the efficient life or the moral life, as 
measured by society. They seek to unite the 
efficient life with the good life, as revealed in the 
founder of Christianity. To deprive any citizen 
of such a system of standards and ideals is the 
equivalent of taking from him the foundation 
upon which he is expected to build morality and 
character. To deprive the rising generation of 
such a system of universal standards and ideals is 
the equivalent of placing in jeopardy the welfare 
of the state.’ 


2. SHALL THE STATE TEACH RELIGION? 


The idea that religion is of value to the indi- 
vidual and to the state cannot easily be put aside. 
Indeed, this idea has been so deep-rooted in the 
thinking of citizens, that exhaustive effort has been 
made to find a practical plan for teaching religion 


“See Bower, William C., Christ and Christian Education, 
chapter 4. 
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to growing youth. If religion is of value to the 
individual and to the state, why cannot the state, 
in accordance with established principles, under- 
take to teach religion to American youth? 


Many factors enter into a consideration of this 
problem. If by teaching religion is meant that 
the state shall assume responsibility for meeting 
the need which is occasioned by widespread spirit- 
ual illiteracy and shall initiate and carry forward 
a program of religious education which shall give 
reasonable prospect of attaining the recognized 
objectives of religious education, it is possible only 
to find a negative answer. Some of the reasons 
follow: 


Unfair to minority groups. The democratic 
state allows one exception to the principle of 
majority rule. That exception is made in the case 
of freedom of conscience or freedom of religion, 
and this right of exception to the rule has been 
accorded to all minority groups since the early 
years of the American republic. To fail to recog- 


* We believe that no recent writer has ever set forth this 
general position with greater clarity or eloquence than James 
Madison in his Memorial and Remonstrance against the Bill 
“establishing a legal Provision for Teachers of the Christian 
Religion.” See: Rives, William C., History of the Life and 
Times of James Madison. Vol. 1, pp. 634-640. 
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nize this right would be to violate a cardinal prin- 
ciple of democracy. At this point, the state 
accepts the supremacy of individual thought and 
conscience. In the light of accepted principles of 
majority rule in other aspects of experience, it may 
appear unwise or inappropriate to make an excep- 
tion to the principle of majority rule in the case of 
religious faith and practice, but to do so is distinctly 
the American way. 


The right of religious freedom is a sacred right. 
Those early settlers who came to America had seen 
the evils which resulted from a state religion. In 
the light of experiences which had come to their 
forefathers, the founders of this nation deter- 
mined to set up a government which would guar- 
antee the principle of religious liberty. They 
gave adherence to the principle of majority rule 
in all matters except religion, but they held the 
right of religious freedom in such high regard 
that they were very careful to provide that no 
majority should ever impose its will upon a mi- 
nority in respect of religion. The state exists for 
the purpose of promoting the welfare and hap- 
piness of all of the people, and the people of the 
state hold many divergent views on matters per- 
taining to religious faith and experience. To the 
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majority of citizens, these views about religion 
are sacred, and they feel a certain satisfaction in 
knowing that the state stands as guardian of these 
sacred rights. It is reasonable to assume that an 
atheist finds satisfaction in the fact that he can 
live in a state which guarantees to him the right 
to be an atheist. Surely, these satisfactions would 
be disturbed and the citizen’s confidence in the 
state would be betrayed if the state should under- 
take, by the educative process, to influence or 
change the religious faith and practice of its future 
citizens and, at the same time, pretend to guard 
and protect the citizens in the holding of divergent 
religious views. 


Endangers the public schools. ‘The Protestant 
Reformation substituted the authority of a Holy 
Book for the authority of the holy church. This 
fact gave encouragement to individuals to develop 
their own private opinions about religion and led 
to much diversity in religious thought and action. 
Apparently, the rise of science and the develop- 
ment of popular education has further contributed 
toward this tendency. The number of separate 
religious bodies today is probably four times the 
number which were in existence a century ago. 
This fact ought to make it clear that it will be 
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many times as difficult today for the public schools 
to develop a satisfactory plan for teaching religion, 
as it would have been a century ago. 


Any study of the rise of public education in this 
country should be made in the light of the fact 
that all movements for public education grew out 
of church centered and church controlled educa- 
tion. Many of the most ardent advocates of pub- 
lic education were also serious minded churchmen 
and thoroughly interested in religious education. 
These men were, in fact, caught between two com- 
peting principles or ideals. In the interest of 
developing among the people a common basis of 
experience and common ideals, for the welfare of 
democracy, these leaders urged the establishment 
of a system of public education. At the same 
time, many of them, in the interest of personal 
religion and private and group morality, advocated 
that religion should be taught in the public schools. 
The general diversity of religious views and the 
rivalry and suspicion which were aroused led to 
prolonged controversy, which, for a time, threat- 
ened to overthrow the public schools. 


On June 29, 1837, Horace Mann was elected 
secretary of the newly created Board of Education 
in the State of Massachusetts. Unless one is pre- 
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pared to admit that during the intervening century 
there has been a general change in human nature 
and that there has developed among the people 
a greater homogenity and like-mindedness in the 
matter of religious interpretation, including opin- 
ions about the relation of religion and science, a 
study of the educational history of Massachusetts 
in the years which immediately followed, will 
give convincing evidence as to why the public 
schools should not undertake the task of teaching 
religion to American youth.’ 


Horace Mann was a friend of religion and of 
religious education. In his first report to the 
board, Mann called attention to the law in 1826, 
which forbid the use of sectarian books in the 
schools, with the resulting consequence that “this 
entire exclusion of religious teaching .... enhances 
and magnifies a thousand fold, the indespensable- 
ness of moral training.”” He went on to say that 
he had been able to discover only three books 
which conformed to existing law and that these 
three books were only being used in sé of the two 


“For a comprehensive discussion of this subject, consult 
Culver, Raymond B., Horace Mann and Religion in the Mas- 
sachusetts Public Schools. 

* First Report, 1838. 
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thousand nine hundred and eighteen schools. He 
proposed that the board approve a book on moral 
education and he soon enlarged his request to 
include a series of books for use in libraries of 
common schools and primary schools. 


In due time the board of education approved of 
the recommendations of its secretary with regard 
to the approval of books for school libraries. This 
action was followed by another which authorized 
that selections from the Bible should be adopted 
for use in public school textbooks. One member 
of the board resigned because he could not agree 
with the board’s decision to approve books for 
public school libraries. Other influential people 
dissented from this policy of the board, and repre- 
sentatives of publishing companies began to recom- 
mend and press for the adoption of books which 
the board could not approve. The controversy 
was bitter and’prolonged. It was carried to the 
Governor and to the legislature and argued pro 
and con in the several denominational assemblies 
of the state. One faction favored a particular 
book because it was free from all sectarian bias or 
influence and another faction opposed the same 
book because of its pronounced sectarian influence. 
A whole series of pamphlet literature flooded the 
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state. Bills were introduced in the legislature, 
calling for the abolition of the board of education, 
on the ground that general illiteracy was to be pre- 
ferred to the surrender of orthodoxy or to submis- 
sion of sectarian influence in the public schools. 


Similar, but less publicized controversies took 
place in other states. All such controversies came 
about because citizens held their own private 
opinions about religion in such high regard that 
they could not entrust to any agency of the state 
the right to make contrary decisions. Granting 
that these controversies were sometimes prolonged 
because of the desire of each faction to win the 
controversy, rather than because of deep-seated 
religious differences, the fact remains that such 
controversies tend to disrupt society and endanger 
the public schools. In the light of educational 
history, is it any wonder that churchmen and edu- 
cators have been opposed to any plan which would 
make the public schools responsible for teaching 
religion to the multitudes in America? 


From certain quarters, one hears it said that the 
period of religious controversy is now over and 
that no one in these modern days would think of 
putting up a fight because of any decision which a 
local or state board of education might make with 
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regard to the teaching of religion or with regard 
to the teaching of moral principles which rest upon 
a religious background. This view is not in ac- 
cordance with the facts of experience. 


Endangers the church. It frequently happens 
that church leaders, desiring to relieve the church 
from responsibility for teaching religion, are ready 
to advocate that the public schools should take over 
the responsibility for teaching religion. Among 
other arguments, they affirm that the church is not 
able to finance a program of religious education for 
the masses. They point also to the fact that the 
church has insufficient leadership and inadequate 
equipment. Why should not the schools assume 
responsibility for the total educational task? 


Those who advocate the turning over of reli- 
gious education to the schools should frankly face 
the question as to whether or not the modern 
church has any’ mission to fulfill. In case it is 
affirmed that the church does have a mission to ful- 
fill, what will be the nature of that mission if the 
church is to surrender its obligation to teach the 
multitudes? What prospect will the church have 
of inducing the multitudes to act in harmony with 
its objectives and to adopt its peculiar way of life, 
if the church turns its educational task over to 
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another institution? The answer to these questions 
is self-evident. The church will have no mission 
if it surrenders its educational task. The church 
determines its future by the manner in which it 
performs its educational task. If the church sur- 
renders its educational obligations, it can have no 
claim upon the rising generation. To allow the 
public schools to teach religion would be to endan- 
ger the church. 


If the state should ever assume the task of teach- 
ing religion in its schools, this step would, in fact, 
be a long step in the direction of bringing about a 
union of church and state. The function of edu- 
cation is a primary function of the church. In 
what respect would citizens hold the church, if 
they should receive their religious education in an 
efficient system of public schools? In other words, 
if the church should surrender its educational func- 
tion to the state, will the citizens regard the church 
as worthy to perform any other useful and worth- 
while function in their lives? Assuming that the 
modern church has a mission to fulfill, its friends 
should never willingly permit the state to assume 
responsibility for teaching religion. 


Summary. Our contention has been that the 
democratic state should not assume the responsi- 
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bility for teaching religion in its schools. Much 
more might have been said. These three reasons 
ought to clarify the problem. 


a. It would be unfair to minority groups. 
b. It would endanger the schools. 
c. It would endanger the church. 


3. Wuat CAN THE STATE Do? 


Having affirmed that the state should not as- 
sume responsibility for teaching religion, it is in 
place to raise the question as to whether or not the 
public schools can do anything which will have 
the effect of forwarding the cause of religious 
education. 


The state can and frequently does manifest a 
friendly and sympathetic attitude toward religion. 
The Bible is freely read, with and without com- 
ment, in many public schools. Thousands of 
public school teachers take occasion to offer prayer 
or to interpret some ethical problem in the light 
of religion. The holding of services of worship 
at stated periods is the rule in many schools. 
These various expressions of interest in religion 
are carried out on a voluntary basis and not as a 
result of a policy which has been previously deter- 
mined by a board of education or a state legisla- 
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ture. When a school principal decides to conduct 
a worship service in the assembly hall or when a 
teacher decides to read the Bible and offer a prayer 
in her school room, there is slight prospect that 
these exercises will ever cause embarrassing rever- 
berations in a board of education or a state legis- 
lature. Friends of religious education may well 
rejoice in the fact that the state has so frequently 
manifest a friendly attitude toward religion. They 
should never be deceived and led to regard this 
friendly attitude as evidence that the state can as- 
sume responsibility for teaching religion. Neither 
should they be led to believe that the solution of 
the problem of religious education is to be found 
through the medium of voluntary religious exer- 
cises which may or may not be conducted in the 
public schools. 


It has been proposed that the public schools may 
aid the cause of religious education as follows: 


Compulsory reading of the Bible. It has been 
widely proposed and certain states have enacted 
legislation providing that the state shall require 
the daily reading of certain verses of scripture in 
the public schools. The plan provides that verses 
are to be carefully selected and read without com- 
ment by the public school teachers or under their 
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direction. Without discussing the good or the 
harm which may result from this plan, suffice to 
say that such a plan represents a very inadequate 
type of educational effort. It will probably con- 
tribute as much toward understanding the meaning 
and value of religion as would be derived from the 
daily reading, without comment, of the rules of 
grammar, or theorems of geometry, or the results 
of recent discoveries in physics or chemistry. Sure- 
ly, no serious minded friend of religious education 
can find much satisfaction in such a plan. 


History and literature. Wistory and literature 
are taught in the public schools. Children study 
the history and literature of the Greeks and the 
Romans and many other peoples. Why should 
not these pupils be permitted to study the history 
and literature of the Hebrews? To do so, would 
admit the Bible to the public schools and thus offer 
an easy solution to the perplexing problem of reli- 
gious education. 

Certainly, the pupils of the public schools 
should have the right to study the history and 
literature of the Hebrews. This is an important 
field of history and literature, but the proposal is 
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that the students shall have the privilege of 
studying history and literature. The proposal 
does not contemplate the study of religion and the 
study of Hebrew history will not be the study of 
religion. Admittedly, this proposal has value, 
but, as a method of religious education, its value is 
quite limited. 


Teaching the common elements. It has been 
proposed that an effort be made to teach in the 
public schools those values which are held in com- 
mon by all religious bodies. Such elements would 
include the fact of God, the worth of spiritual 
values, the relation of religion to democracy, and 
other elements which all faiths share in common. 
On first thought, the idea seems to have merit, but 
the proposal is that the school shall teach values 
which are common to all. The fact is that public 
schools do teach, on a voluntary basis, many of 
these common values. Such teaching, wherever it 
is done, should prove of distinct value to religion. 
It would appear, however, that the adoption of 
this method, as a basic public policy for the schools, 
would subject the plan to the same objections 


which have previously been enumerated. 
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COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


We propose that the solution of the problem of 
religious education is to be found through the 
development of a cooperative relationship between 
the state and the church. Both of these institu- 
tions have legitimate fields in which to work. 
Both of them recognize the importance and value 
of the work which is done by the other institution. 
Why should either institution desire to turn over 
any part of its work to be carried on by the other 
institution? The way out of the dilemma is to 
recognize the need for a proper division of labor 
and to seek to effect a proper and workable plan 
of cooperation. 


The released-time plan of Weekday Religious 
Education is a plan which rests upon the assump- 
tion that it is possible to establish a cooperative 
relationship between the public schools and the 
churches of the community. It should be under- 
stood that existing patterns of Weekday Church 
Schools, on the basis of released-time, do not rep- 
resent the maximum of attainment in the area of 
cooperation between the schools and the churches. 
These schools do afford a clear illustration of the 
beginning of a plan, which, subject to experimen- 
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tation and modification, offers promising results 
to the schools and to the churches. 


1. JEFFERSON’s PLAN 


When the idea of public education was first 
seriously considered in this country, its friends 
had in mind that the state and the church would 
cooperate in the task of educating children. To 
the founding fathers, the separation of church and 
state did not mean that these two institutions 
should be so entirely separate that neither would 
have anything to do with the other, but rather that 
each should be entirely free from domination or 
control by the other. The fact that these first 
friends of public education were favorable toward 
the establishment of a cooperative relationship 
between church and state is amply shown in a series 
of proposals having to do with the establishment 
of the University of Virginia—zhe first American 
experiment in the field of public education. 

After some years of constant agitation of the 
general question of public education by Thomas 
Jefferson and his friends, on February 21, 1818, 
the General Assembly of Virginia enacted legisla- 
tion which authorized the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth to appoint a “Board of Commissioners 
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for the University,” and gave this commission five 
distinct responsibilities, as follows: 


To determine a site for the University. 

To develop a plan for the buildings. 

To agree upon the branches of learning. 

. To recommend concerning the number and 
description of professorships. 

e. To make general recommendations to the 

Legislature. 


OO 


The Board of Commissioners met on August 1, 
1818. Among the members of this commission 
were Thomas Jefferson and James Madison. 
Each of these men had served for eight years as 
President of the United States. After four days 
of labor, on August 4, 1818, they completed their 
report, which was sent to the Legislature. A 
paragraph from this report indicates that they did 
not regard lightly the problem of the relation 
of religious education to the total field of educa- 
tion. 


“In conformity with the principles of our Constitution, 
which places all sects of religion on an equal footing, with 
the jealousies of the different sects in guarding that equality 
from encroachment and surprise, and with the sentiments of 
the Legislature in favor of freedom of religion, manifested 
on former occasions, we have proposed no professor of divin- 
ity; and the rather as the proofs of the being of a God, the 


creator, preserver, and supreme ruler of the universe, the 
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author of all the relations of morality, and of the laws and 
obligations these infer, will be within the province of the 
professor of ethics; to which adding the developments of 
these moral obligations, of those in which all sects agree, with 
a knowledge of the languages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, a 
basis will be formed common to all sects. Proceeding thus 
far without offence to the Constitution, we have thought it 
proper at this point to leave every sect to provide, as they 
think fittest, the means of further instruction in their own 
peculiar tenets.’”” 

In due time, the report of the Board of Com- 
missioners was approved by the legislature and 
plans for building the school were carried forward. 
A Rector and a Board of Visitors were appointed. 
At a meeting of the Visitors of the University of 
Virginia at the University on October 7, 1822, a 
comprehensive report was prepared for submission 
to the President and Directors of the Literary 
Fund and to the legislature. The proposal with 
regard to religious instruction, was, in fact, a defi- 
nite recommendation for a plan of cooperation 
between the state and the church in the area of 
religious education. 

“Tt was not, however, to be understood that instruction in 
religious opinions and duties was meant to be precluded by 
the public authorities as indifferent to the interests of society; 
on the contrary, the relations which exist between man and 


his Maker, and the duties resulting from those relations, are 
the most interesting and important to every human being, and 


° Acts of the General Assembly for 1818. 
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the most incumbent on his study and investigation. The 
want of instruction in the various creeds of religious faith 
existing among our citizens presents, therefore, a chasm in a 
general institution of the useful sciences; but it was thought 
that this want, and the entrustment to each society of instruc- 
tion in its own doctrines, were evils of less danger than a per- 
mission to the public authorities to dictate modes or principles 
of religious instruction, or than opportunities furnished them 
of giving countenance or ascendancy to any one sect over 
another. A remedy, however, has been suggested, of promis- 
ing aspect, which, while it excludes the public authorities 
from the domain of religious freedom, would give to the 
sectarian schools of divinity the full benefit of the public 
provisions made for instruction in the other branches of 
science. ‘These branches are equally necessary to the divine 
as to the other professional or civil characters, to enable them 
to fulfill the duties of their calling with understanding and 
usefulness. It has, therefore, been in contemplation, and 
suggested by some pious individuals, who perceive the advan- 
tages of associating other studies with those of religion, to 
establish their religious schools on the confines of the Univer- 
sity, so as to give to their students ready and convenient access 
and attendance on the scientific lectures of the University; 
and to maintain, by that means, those destined for the reli- 
gious professions on as high a standing of science, and of 
personal weight and respectability, as may be obtained by 
others from the bénefits of the University. Such establish- 
ments would offer the further and great advantage of enab- 
ling the students of the University to attend religious exercises 
with the professor of their particular sect, either in the rooms 
of the building still to be erected, and destined to that pur- 
pose under impartial regulations, as proposed in the same 
report of the Commissioners, or in the lecturing room of such 
professor. ‘To such propositions the visitors are prepared to 
lend a willing ear, and would think it their duty to give 
every encouragement, by assuring to those who might choose 
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such a location for their schools that the regulations of the 
University should be so modified and accommodated as to give 
every facility of access and attendance to their students, with 
such regulated use also as may be permitted to the other 
students of the library which may hereafter be acquired, 
either by public or private munificence, but always under- 
standing that these schools shall be independent of the Uni- 
versity and of each other. Such an arrangement would com- 
plete the circle of useful sciences embraced by this institution, 
and would fill the chasm now existing on principles which 
would leave inviolate the constitutional freedom of religion, 
the most unalienable and sacred of all human rights, over 
which the people and authorities of this State, individually 
and publicly, have ever manifested the most watchful jeal- 
ousy; and could this jealousy be now alarmed, in the opinion 
of the Legislature, by what is here suggested, the idea will be 
relinquished on any surmise of disapprobation which they 
might think proper to express.””* 


2. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


Jefferson and his associates never had in mind 
that the state should completely divest itself of 
all interest in religion and religious education. In 
view of the situation which confronted them, they 
could not see any way for the state to assume 
responsibility for teaching religion, but they had 
a defimte concern that religion should be taught. 
They proposed that the state should enter into a 
cooperative relationship with the church, and they 


* Cabell, Nathaniel Francis, Early History of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia as Contained in the Letters of Thomas Jeffer- 
som and Joseph C. Cabell, pp. 474-475. 
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contended that such a cooperative relationship 
would prove of great advantage to the state and 
to the church. 


Interesting and Important. It is a matter of 
considerable significance that Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, and those associated with them in 
an effort to establish a system of public education, 
took occasion to say that “the relations which exist 
between man and his Maker, and the duties result- 
ing from those relations, are the most interesting 
and wmportant to every human being, and the most 
incumbent on his study and mvestigation.” This 
declaration ought to forever silence those who 
contend that public educators, from the beginning 
of the movement to the present day, have had no 
interest or concern for religious education. On 
the whole, the exactly opposite position is more 
nearly in accordance with the truth. 


Beginning with Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison and continuing through a long line of 
public educational leaders to the present day, there 
have been a countless number of individuals who 
have acknowledged the importance and value of 
religious education. The modern Weekday Reli- 
gious Education Movement, through which the 
church is finding a way to cooperate with the public 


{ 
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schools, is possible only because of the fact that 
public educators have been willing to acknowledge 
that the relations which exist between man and his 
Maker; and the duties resulting from those rela- 
tions, are the most interesting and important to 
every human being. 


Public educators also acknowledge that it is 
right and proper for children and youth to be in- 
structed concerning the proofs of the being of a 
God, the creator, preserver, and supreme ruler of 
the umverse, the author of all the relations of 
morality, and of the laws and obligations these 
infer. They agree that the actual responsibility 
for teaching these principles belongs to the church, 
but, having such high regard for these principles, 
they are willing to cooperate with the church, even 
if by so doing they should at times find it neces- 
sary to modify established educational patterns. 


State invites the church. Recognizing the im- 
portance of religion and religious education, and 
recognizing also that the church is responsible for 
teaching religion, the first leaders of public educa- 
tion took steps to invite the churches to build their 
own independent schools of religion on the con- 
fines of the State University. The advantages of 
this plan, according to its sponsors, were that those 
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students who wished to prepare for service in the 
church would have the benefit of the same high 
academic standards as are available for other 
students, and that regular students in the Univer- 
sity would have the great advantage of enrolling 
for courses in religion, with the professor of their 
own particular sect. It should be noted that, 
under the proposed plan, the courses in religion 
might be given in the regular University class- 
rooms or in the buildings which, under the plan, 
were to have been erected by the churches. 

Cooperative arrangement. The Jefferson Plan 
emphasized that the several church schools, if and 
when they should be established, would be mde- 
pendent of the University and of each other.’ In 
the proposal, however, was the gracious provision 
that the regulations of the University should be so 
modified and accommodated as to give every 
facility of access and attendance to the students 
who were enrolled for their major work in the 
church institutions. 


Due to sectarian prejudice, the proposal was 
never accepted by the-churches. All that is 
claimed for this proposal is that it serves to show 


“See Bruce, Philip Alexander, History of the University 
of Virginia, vol. 2, pp. 361-371. 
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that the founders of public education in this coun- 
try were thoroughly concerned about the problem 
of religious education and that they were favorable 
to the development of a sound and workable plan 
of cooperation between the state and the church 
in the interest of providing for youth a unified 
and balanced education. 

Historic foundation. The released-time plan 
of Weekday Religious Education is in complete 
harmony with the ideas of public education at the 
time when public education was established in 
America. It rests upon a historic foundation. It 
is, essentially, a cooperative plan and a plan which 
provides that the state and the church shall be 
entirely free in the administration of their respec- 
tive schools and that the two schools shall be in- 
dependent of each \other... As uniithe  Jeitercon 
proposal, classes in Weekday Religious Education 
are sometimes held in public school buildings, and 
sometimes they are held in churches which are 
located conveniently to the public schools. The 
plan also contemplates the erection by the churches 
of appropriate church school buildings which are 
conveniently located to the schools, in situations 
where it is not appropriate to use public school 
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buildings and where churches are not conveniently 
located. 


What project could the churches do that would 
be more productive of good than to erect om the 
confines of the public school, or adjacent to it, a 
suitable building in which the children of the com- 
munity might be taught the basic principles of 
religion? Churches do spend money for projects 
which probably do not offer the prospect of yield- 
ing any larger returns on the investment. In a 
very large number of communities, the churches 
of the Protestant faith would be able to unite in 
providing the necessary financial support and in 
the use of such a church school plan. Likewise, 
Catholic and Jewish constituencies would be en- 
tirely free to erect their own independent schools 
of religion and operate them on the same basis as 
the Protestants. The released-time plan is sub- 
ject to a variety of modifications. It should never 
be rejected because local sentiment may not favor 
the use of public school buildings for classes in 
religion or where churches are not available. 


3. Time Honorep PRACTICE 


The released-time plan of Weekday Religious 
Education is in complete harmony with time hon- 
ored practices in church and state relationships. It 
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sometimes happens that the Weekday Religious 
Education Movement is subjected to criticism on 
the ground of its peculiar and unique relationship 
to the public schools, by citizens who hold no 
scruples with regard to cooperative relationships 
between church and state in other areas of life. 
Why should not Weekday Religious Education, in 
its relation to the state, be judged in the light of 
time honored practices through which the state and 
the church work together in an attitude of mutu- 
ality, harmony, and cooperation? 


Exemption of tax. Asarule, the state exempts 
church property from taxation. This exemption 
from taxation is a clear evidence that the state 
regards the work of the church as of great impor- 
tance and value. It is, in fact, a method by which 
the state is able to make a very definite financial 
contribution to the work of the church. On the 
whole, church people have come to favor the plan, 
and one rarely hears the cry that this type of rela- 
tionship is certain to lead to domination and control 
of one of these institutions by the other. The 
wide acceptance of this principle ought’ to give 
encouragement to those who contemplate the in- 
troduction of Weekday Religious Education in the 
community. 
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Use of school property. From the very begin- 
ning of public education, it has been the practice 
in many areas in America for the church, on occa- 
sions, to use public school buildings for some part 
of the work of the church. Sunday Schools, re- 
vival meetings, and regular church services have 
been extensively held in school houses, and, on the 
whole, the practice has given general satisfaction. 
After the experience of a hundred years of cooper- 
ation along these lines, why should church leaders 
be afraid to extend the principle of state-church 
cooperation and apply it to Weekday Religious 
Education? 


The chaplaincy. The state and the church co- 
operate in a very intimate manner in a plan to 
extend the ministry of the church to the armed 
forces of the nation. In time of peace and in time 
of war, the church nominates chaplains for the 
armed forces. The state pays them. Apparently, 
the church has no very great fear that this coopera- 
tive relationship will lead to a usurpation of power 
by scnen state.’ ‘On (the other ‘hands. the ‘state, is 
apparently willing for the chaplains to exercise 
freedom in preaching and teaching religion. The 
plan gives satisfaction. It affords an illustration 
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of the closest type of state and church relation- 
ships. It has not led to dire consequences for the 
state or the church. The released-time plan for 
Weekday Religious Education does not contem- 
plate the establishment of any such intimate rela- 
tionship between the state and the church. Why 
should the church hesitate to try it as a means of 
extending its ministry to the multitudes? 


State aid to church colleges. The public is 
acquainted with the general features of a plan 
whereby the state has extended definite financial 
aid to church colleges through a form of work or 
self-help scholarships. Of course, the motive, on 
the part of the state, is to help the students, but 
the state has not withheld this aid on the ground 
that a student is enrolled in a church institution. 
Admittedly, this plan has been questioned in cer- 
tain quarters, but it has been generally accepted as 
a proper type of state and church cooperation. 
Why should not the state and the church cooper- 
ate in a plan which seeks to arrive at an equitable 
division of the child’s time, to the end that the 
church may be able to teach the multitudes the 


rudiments of religious faith and experience? 
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SUMMARY 


The development of a comprehensive system of 


Weekday Religious Education involves an effort 


to solve the problem of state and church relation- 


ships. 


The solution of this problem does not 


involve an insurmountable difficulty. The study 


of basic principles of state and church relations, 


including historic precedent and accepted practices 


in parallel relationship, will throw much light on 


the problem. Basic points to consider include the 


following: 


Ie 


The democratic state demands an intelligent 
citizenship. 


. The democratic state should determine the 


curriculum for its schools. 


. The democratic state needs religion, but, in 


the area of religious education, the state 
should make an exception to the rule and not 
assume responsibility for teaching religion. 


. The responsibility for teaching religion rests 


upon the church, but, in the interest of the 
state and the church, these two institutions 
should develop such cooperative relationships 
as will make it possible for the church to 
extend its ministry to the multitudes. 
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5. The released-time plan of Weekday Reli- 


gious Education has demonstrated its effec- 
tiveness as a method by which the church can 
reach the multitudes, and it rests upon his- 
toric principles in the area of church and 
state relationships. 


6. Time honored practices involving coopera- 
tive relationships between the state and the 
church should offer encouragement to those 
who contemplate the development of such 
relationships in the interest of Weekday 
Religious Education. 


CUAR PE Reh 


Uniting for Common Ends 


EEKDAY Religious Education is a cooper- 

ative movement, and its success in any 

state or county or city will depend upon the exist- 
ence and effectiveness of appropriate promotional 
and supervisory agencies. This chapter will con- 
sider, first, Foundation Principles of Cooperative 
Church Work, second, The Application of Princi- 
ples, and, third, A Practical Plan of Organization. 


FOUNDATION PRINCIPLES 


The history of Christian education during the 
last half-century bears testimony to the fact that 
cooperation between the various Protestant bodies 
is fundamentally sound in principle. Each de- 
nomination has had a share in the developing and 
support of the. world, international, state, and 
county inter-denominational associations, whose 
chief functions have been to promote and foster 
cooperative work in religious education. The 
rather generous support which has been granted 
these several cooperative agencies is strong evi- 
dence that many of the outstanding educational 
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leaders of all denominations believe that the 
teaching work of the church demands certain types 
of cooperative effort. 


For the most part, cooperative effort for efh- 
ciency in religious education has been expended in 
the direction of developing common goals and 
standards, common curricula, and joint programs 
of promotion and publication. The leaders of the 
several denominations have worked together in a 
fine spirit of unity through cooperative national 
agencies and have produced much common ma- 
terial in the interest of the common good. All 
denominations have shared in the benefits derived 
from cooperative activity on the part of the respec- 
tive national boards, and the contribution toward 
the advancement of Protestant Christianity has 
been so great that it stands without question as 
living testimony to the place and value of coopera- 
tive work. 


There is need today for an enlargement of the 
scope of cooperative activity in religious education. 
The several interdenominational organizations are 
essential and necessary; but, if present-day needs 
are to be met, it would seem that some effective 
way must be found to extend the cooperative spirit 
into the local community. During the last cen- 
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tury, those who have been appointed to represent 
the denominations in their national bodies have 
learned to work together to their mutual profit and 
advantage. Is it not now time for pastors and 
laymen to consider well the whole problem of co- 
operative religious education with a view to begin- 
ning more definite work in the community? 


Certain well-defined principles offer a firm 
foundation upon which to build a comprehensive 
program of religious education in the community. 
Reference to three basic principles will be as 
follows: 


1. CoMMON INTEREST 


People residing in a given area will in due time, 
and through frequent association, come to develop 
common interests, or what may be termed com- 
munity spirit. They do not sacrifice individuality, 
but, as experience grows, it is not uncommon to 
find a growing like-mindedness among the people 
of the same neighborhood. ‘This is manifest in a 
number of relationships. 


Business Relationships. People who have the 
most divergent views on a number of questions are 
often willing to associate themselves together in 
certain community or neighborhood business pro- 
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jects because they realize that through such asso- 
ciations there will accrue very decided mutual 
advantages. To do so does not mean that there 
will be a giving up of any cherished loyalties 
toward this or that political party or system of 
religious belief or anything else not pertinent to 
the development of the project in which there is a 
common interest. It is no trouble for people to 
work together in business when they have a com- 
mon interest in business. 


Education. Education is a matter of common 
interest in every neighborhood. A very large 
majority of parents are now quite interested in 
having their children acquire a good education, 
and they freely recognize their limitations with 
regard to educating their children without the help 
of other people in the community. Our present 
school system has been made possible because many 
people having different views on many things have 
come to desire for their children essentially the 
same thing—a good education. This common 
desire is the motive power which causes neighbors 
to work together toward the accomplishment of 
their common end. 


Community cooperation in education is made 
possible also because in progressive communities 
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everyone fears the results of illiteracy. A high 
percentage of illiteracy in a community not only 
retards the progress of the people who are illiter- 
ate, but also reacts unfavorably on the progress of 
the community. The removal and prevention of 
illiteracy is recognized as a community problem. 
No matter how widely people may differ on other 
things, in progressive communities they do not 
differ concerning the retarding influence of a high 
percentage of illiteracy. 


Religion. Religion, too, is a matter of com- 
mon interest, for religion affects morality and the 
general welfare of the community. A deep- 
seated consciousness of the power and presence of 
God, from the standpoint of community welfare, 
is a very practical attainment. Whenever a high 
percentage of the citizens of a community become 
conscious of their relationship to God, there 
always follows a clearer appreciation of brotherly 
and sisterly relationships which citizens of a com- 
munity sustain to each other. Since community 
progress depends to a large extent upon wholesome 
social relationships, and, since the most wholesome 
social relationships rest in large measure upon a 
religious foundation, it follows that religion is a 
necessary and vital element in every forward- 
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looking community. To fail to provide adequate- 
ly for the religious education and nurture of the 
children of a community is equivalent to destroy- 
ing the foundation which determines to a large 
extent the social and moral destiny of the com- 
munity. 

While there is general agreement that religion 
in community life is a matter of common interest, 
it is nevertheless true that in most communities 
more provision has been made for the development 
of values of comparatively minor importance. It 
has frequently happened that the several groups 
of Protestants living in the same community have 
so magnified their religious differences that they 
have almost forgotten that religion, itself, is a 
value common to all. It is a fact that different 
individuals and different religious bodies interpret 
essentially alike many of the great values of the 
Christian faith. It may well be assumed that all 
Protestant bodies would like to make God-con- 
sciousness and a vital religious faith the common 
possession of all the people. If all Protestant 
bodies in a community could agree that something 
like this would be highly desirable, why should 
they not unite heartily in a program designed to 
make it possible? Certainly a program of this 
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nature, having the support of the churches of a 
community, might well be undertaken in the in- 
terest of community welfare. 


All Christian citizens in a community should 
think together concerning the value of religion in 
all areas of experience. Continued emphasis upon 
the points upon which Protestants disagree may 
ultimately result in the complete elimination from 
society of those common religious values which 
have always been accepted and emphasized by all 
Protestant bodies. This is equivalent to saying 
that Protestants will have to unite in an effort to 
preserve those values in which they have a common 
interest or frankly face the problem that those 
values may disappear as an active influence in 
community life. 


2. Dua RESPONSIBILITY 


The particular type of religious organization in 
this country imposes upon each individual Christian 
a dual responsibility. He isa member of a certain 
religious denomination, and he is also a member of 
a community. Each of these organizations calls 
for certain loyalties and for the discharge of cer- 
tain responsibilities. 


Denominational Responsibility. Every person 
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should be loyal to his own denomination and 
should whole-heartedly support the work of that 
denomination. This principle will be generally 
accepted as a fact. It should never be assumed, 
however, that an individual can discharge all of his 
religious obligations through denominational chan- 
nels. This is just one side of the picture. An- 
other field lies closer home; it is a man’s immediate 
neighborhood, community, county, or city—the 
field for which he and other like-minded citizens 
are jointly responsible. 


Community Responsibility. Is there such a 
thing as neighborhood or community responsibili- 
ty? In every field except religion, common sense 
and observation suggest an affirmative answer. In 
the field of religion, people have been more slow 
to recognize neighborhood responsibility. When 
they are called upon to share with their neighbors, 
who may be members of another denomination, 
some definite responsibility for a particular reli- 
gious work in the community, it is not at all un- 
common to hear the remark, “I have my own 
work.” This usually refers to denominational 
work and frequently implies that the person mak- 
ing it has not thought of having responsibility for 
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religious work in his neighborhood except through 
regular denominational channels. 


This is not an argument for a community pro- 
gram which is independent or detached from the 
churches of acommunity. It is just an attempt to 
state the point of view that every Christian citizen 
shares with every other Christian citizen a certain 
responsibility for the religious conditions in his 
neighborhood. If neighbors who are Christians 
share responsibility for supplying the unmet reli- 
gious needs of the community, it would seem 
reasonable to assume that the churches of the dif- 
ferent denominations might also share responsi- 
bility for supplying the unmet religious needs of 
the community. Methods may differ widely, but 
when two or more churches of different denomina- 
tions have come to recognize the principle of com- 
mon responsibility for ministering to the unmet 
religious needs of the community, it would appear 
that a firm basis for cooperative work has been 


established. 


There are Christian people in every community 
who regard the general religious conditions as far 
from ideal. There still remains a vast amount of 
religious illiteracy. In many communities, Sun- 
day School attendance is steadily falling off. In 
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other communities, Sunday Schools are being 
closed, and in almost every community the general 
conditions for teaching religion are unsatisfactory. 


Every person who takes a comprehensive view 
of religious conditions in his community, and finds 
conditions not as they ought to be, must assume his 
share of the responsibility for their improvement. 
This viewpoint raises the question as to whether 
the general religious conditions of a community can 
be materially and permanently improved without 
the united effort of the Christian people who live 
there in a comprehensive cooperative program of 
religious education, planned and supervised by the 
respective churches. The very fact that a person 
lives in a particular community is the strongest 
argument for regarding as his work, any work 
which ought to be done. 


3. Uniry or PurRPOsE 


Whatever may be the method of approach, 
there is just one purpose in view. The whole aim 
of religious education is to make the masses ac- 
quainted with the message of Christ and, through 
a clear understanding and appreciation of the 
Christian message, to reproduce in the individual 
and in the group those qualities of conduct and 
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character which were taught and exemplified by 
Jesus. For many years it has been the contention 
of leading workers of all denominations that 
both the denominational and inter-denominational 
methods of approach are absolutely necessary in 
the attainment of this high aim. Whenever a 
person can discover ways and means of cooperating 
with Christian citizens of his community, and 
thereby improve religious conditions, he not only 
makes his community a better place in which to 
live, but he also promotes the work of his own 
denomination. 

Community cooperation is sound in principle, 
for the reason that all Protestant bodies are bound 
together by a unity of purpose. It is easy to see 
meaning in the phrase, All One Body We, when 
the central purpose of all Christian work is kept 
in mind. Seemingly impossible barriers to co- 
operation in religious education are at once broken 
down when Christians in the community come to 
see the essential unity which runs through the work 
of every denomination. | 


APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES 


There is little doubt but that church leaders of 
the several denominations will agree that these 
basic principles are sound. The leaders of the 
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various denominations do have common interests. 
They recognize that the unchurched multitudes 
have common needs. Many of them recognize 
that a Christian cannot discharge his full responsi- 
bility to God unless he includes within the pale of 
his interests the unchurched people of his neigh- 
borhood. In addition, these church leaders recog- 
nize that a unity of purpose pervades the work of 
every denomination. How and to what extent 
can these principles be applied in the interest of 
advancing a nation-wide program of Weekday 
Religious Education? 


1. NatrionaL CHuRCH Bopiks 


The national governing bodies of the denomina- 
tions, through their respective national boards and 
executives, will need to give much more attention 
to the problem of how to develop and strengthen 
cooperative church work in the several states and 
smaller sub-divisions. It is commendable and fine 
for national denominational boards and executives 
to confer together and pass resolutions and ex- 
change ideas and plans with regard to their respec- 
tive programs for the local church; but all of this 
may be quite far removed from anything which 
will have the effect of organizing the churches into 
effective working units in the states, counties, 
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and cities so that by pooling their resources, the 
churches may be able to develop more effective 
church work in the community. 

The Weekday Church School is a cooperative 
enterprise. It has demonstrated its ability to 
reach the multitudes. It has also demonstrated 
its ability to do an effective type of educational 
work. For its successful operation, it requires the 
guidance of strong national, state, and city coopera- 
tive agencies. These organizations cannot be de- 
veloped without much more encouragement and 
help from the several national church organiza- 
tions. The multitudes wait for the church! 
Nothing will shorten this period of waiting so 
much as to have the national church boards and 
executives give more attention to assisting their 
respective constituencies in discovering ways and 
means whereby they may work together in their 
respective states and counties and cities. 


2. STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


There is need that the principle of dual respon- 
sibility be recognized by church leaders in the 
several states. This will not require that any 
Christian will ever need to make a choice in loyal- 
ties. Differences in background and upbringing 
have caused each person to develop preferences or 
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prejudices with regard to certain types of religious 
experience. These preferences or prejudices have 
caused the development of certain organizational 
ties. They will not and should not be broken. 
The church people of a state will and should con- 
tinue to support the work of their respective de- 
nominations. It is true, however, that for many 
years, church leaders of the major denominations 
have been interested in various types of inter- 
denominational work; and with a view to carrying 
forward such work, they have developed state 
councils of churches or state councils of religious 
education. The time has now arrived when 
Christian people in every state should determine 
to develop a state-wide organization, through 
which they may do certain types of work, which 
they can do more effectively in cooperation than 
they can do working separately. The Weekday 
Church School affords an illustration of a type of 
work which must be done cooperatively. It is a 
type of work which needs the guidance of a strong 
state council of churches. It is a type of work 
which will interest and challenge the ablest church 
leaders of the state. We plead for a strong 
state council of churches. Such an organization 1s 
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essential and necessary if there is to be effective 
advance in Weekday Religious Education. 


3. LocaL ORGANIZATIONS 


If the principle of dual responsibility is to be 
applied in the areas where people live, there is 
need for an active inter-denominational church 
organization in every county and city in America. 
It is recognized that, in certain situations, the same 
organization may appropriately serve a county and 
a city, or two or more counties or cities. The im- 
portant goal to keep in mind is that every part of 
the country shall be adequately served by a com- 
petent inter-denominational church organization, 
through which the churches of the area may 
express their united will. The promotion of 
Weekday Church Schools and other types of co- 
operative church work will always depend upon 
the competency of such a local organization. 


In certain counties and cities it will be desirable 
to create additional cooperative church organiza- 
tions in the several independent communities of 
the county or city. Wherever this plan is followed, 
it will be a matter of great importance that all 
of the several community organizations shall be 
welded together into a unified inter-denomina- 
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tional church organization for the whole county or 
city, and through which all of the churches may 
express their united voice. A county or city coun- 
cil of churches has much potential power. It will 
be thoroughly representative of the local churches 
of the area. Its membership will be acquainted 
with local problems and needs. It will include 
the ablest Christian leadership in the area and :f 
things need to be done and there is a manifest 
willingness to do some of them cooperatively, it 
is certain that such a group will be thoroughly 
competent to give general direction to the develop- 
ment of an appropriate cooperative program. 


This inter-denominational structure, consisting 
of national, state and local organizations is all in- 
ter-related. As stated before, the national de- 
nominational boards and their executives occupy a 
position of very great strategic importance in con- 
nection with the development of the structure. 
The state denominational boards occupy a similar 
position in the several states. It is on the level of 
the county and city organizations that real action 
is supposed to take place. If these local organiza- 
tions lack vision or are inadequately organized, 
little action can take place. Just as the state or- 
ganization needs the constant guidance of the 
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national denominational bodies, through the recog- 
nized national inter-denominational agencies, so 
the local organizations need encouragement and 
guidance from their respective state inter-denomi- 
national agencies. What any one unit of this 
inter-denominational structure will be able to do 
for the people who need help will be determined 
by the manner in which every other unit of the 
structure 1s able to function. 


_ The future of Weekday Religious Education 

will be determined, first, by the degree of sympa- 
thy and encouragement which national church 
bodies will give to the movement to develop in 
every state and sub-division a competent inter- 
denominational church agency, and, second, by the 
manner in which local church leaders are willing 
to build and support and use these agencies as 
effective working church organizations through 
which the churches may meet the needs of the 
community. For example, if responsible church 
leaders continue to think of cooperative church 
work as being mainly concerned with types of 
activity which do not bring pastors and official 
boards of local churches into immediate and effec- 
tive cooperation with pastors and official boards of 
other churches of the community, the outlook for 
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Weekday Religious Education is not nearly so 
favorable as it ought to be. What is needed to 
extend and improve Weekday Religious Education 
and other phases of cooperative church work, is to 
have all denominations give greater recognition to 
the place and value of cooperative church activity 
in the commumity and then to give as much training 
of workers for participation in cooperative projects 
as has been given to the training of workers and to 
the development of techniques and procedures for 
the work of the local church. This ts not a case 
of either or but a case of both and. The multi- 
tudes wait for the church! They have been get- 
ting too little, and what they have received has 
frequently arrived too late. A comprehensive 
system of Weekday Religious Education will 
speed the day when the multitudes may receive 
what the church would like to give. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


The International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion is the official agency of the Protestant Church 
in the broad area of cooperative work in Christian 
education. It is, therefore, the national agency 
of the churches in the area of Weekday Religious 
Education. It is doing a great deal to stimulate 
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interest in the Movement and to give guidance 
where guidance is needed. Much more might be 
done and probably will be done as soon as the 
governing bodies of the churches appreciate more 
fully the possibilities of cooperative church work 
in the community. Other national inter-denomi- 
national organizations which assist in the guidance 
of Weekday Religious Education are the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the 
Home Missions Council, and the United Council 
of Church Women. It is not within the scope of 
this chapter to consider the organizational plan or 
the working procedures of these organizations. 


A state council of churches is the most effective 
agency for the promotion and guidance of Week- 
day Religious Education within the area of a state. 
These organizations ought to be strengthened. 
Sample constitutions and detailed plans of work 
may be secured from the International Council of 
Religious Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, or from the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


In view of the fact that every Weekday Church 
School depends for guidance and support upon a 
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county, city, or community council of churches, or 
similar organization, it may be appropriate to in- 
clude suggestions for the development of such a 
cooperative church agency. The following plan 
of organization is given in language which may be 
appropriate for a constitution of a local council of 
churches or council of religious education. It will 
lend itself to modification or expansion. 


1. DEFINITION 

A county or city council of churches is an inter- 
denominational organization of Christian people 
who associate themselves together as the official 
representatives of a group of cooperating churches 
for the purpose of developing an effective program 
of cooperative church activity in the area. 


2. PuRPOSE 

To express unity. To express, through fellow- 
ship and service, the essential oneness of the church 
in Jesus Christ as their Divine Lord and Saviour. 


To educate and inspire. To inform and inspire 
the public mind with regard to the general impor- 
tance and growing possibilities of cooperative 
church activity. 


To promote cooperative projects. ‘To promote 
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such types of cooperative church activity as may 
be agreed upon by the representatives of the co- 
operating denominations. When the people come 
to feel the need of a more adequate program of 
cooperative work, they express that need by form- 
ing a council through which they may work. Any 
projects which may be undertaken are thus expres- 
sive of the joint interest and concern of the 
churches which are represented in the organization. 


3. ORGANIZATION 


Membership. The Protestant Christian forces 
in the average county or city are interested in the 
attainment of similar aims and objectives, but, for 
the most part, the several groups of Protestants 
have approached their common task separately and 
with little regard for possible mutual advantage 
through cooperation. The county council idea 
assumes that there are many advantages to be 
gained through the cooperation of all Christian 
forces in local areas, and assumes also that a per- 
manent organization of these forces on a basis 
thoroughly representative of the churches is essen- 
tial and necessary for best results in such areas. 


In the very nature of the case, it seems evident 
that the organization having responsibility for co- 
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operative church work in any local area should 
include the following: 

a. The pastor of each cooperating church. 

b. The superintendent of each cooperating 
church school. 

c. Iwo men and two women and two young 
people, elected by each church congregation 
or Sunday School. Every congregation shall 
be at liberty to elect its lay representatives in 
its own way. 

d. Members at large not to exceed ten in num- 
ber may be elected by the council on the basis 
of special fitness to render conspicuous service 
in such an organization. 


Officers. The officers of the council shall con- 
sist of a president, a vice-president, a secretary, and 
a treasurer. These officers shall be elected an- 
nually by the board of directors from its own 
membership. Election shall be held at the first 
meeting of the board following the annual meet- 
ing of the council. . 


4, Boarp oF DIRECTORS 


It is proposed that the program of activity shall 
be developed and carried out by a board of direc- 
tors, consisting of from nine to eighteen members, 
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who shall be elected by the council for a term of 
three years, except that of those first elected, one 
third shall be elected for three years, one third for 
two years, and one third for one year. It is sug- 
gested that the officers of the council shall serve as 
officers of the board of directors. 

The board of directors shall have the power to 
develop such plan of organization as it may con- 
sider most appropriate for the effective carrying 
on of the work of the council. It shall have the 
power to elect all necessary committees, to employ 
such staff members as may be needed, to determine 
points of emphasis, to adopt curricula, and to 
initiate and supervise all cooperative church work 
which may be undertaken in the county or city. 


5. MEETINGS 


The Annual Business Meeting. The annual 
business meeting shall be held as soon as practical 
after the close of the fiscal year on June 30th. 
The date shall be fixed by the board of directors. 
At this meeting, the board of directors shall make 
a full report of the work accomplished during the 
year. The board will also present general plans 
for the coming year, including the budget and such 
recommendations as it may have relative to any 
phase of its work. 
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The Annual Convention. The council shall 
hold an annual convention. The purpose of this 
meeting shall be to inform and to inspire its mem- 
bers and the general public with regard to the 
importance of cooperative church activity. 


6. COMMITTEE ON NoMINATION 


The board of directors shall elect a committee 
on nomination, consisting of five members, whose 
duty will be to nominate members for the board of 
directors to be elected at the annual business meet- 
ing of the council. 


SUMMARY 


It seems fair to say that the ultimate success of 
any program of Weekday Religious Education 
will be determined by the following: 


1. General recognition that Christian people of 
different denominations have many common 
interests, and that they have a dual responsi- 
bility, and that a remarkable unity of pur- 
pose runs through everything which they do. 


2. The ability to apply these principles in Chris- 
tian work on national, state, and local levels. 


3. The development of a competent council of 
churches in every area which has organized 
or expects to organize a system of Weekday 
Religious Education. 


do bg) add Bd AY! 


Essential Preparation 


HE Weekday Religious Education Move- 
ment is a new movement. It is true, how- 
ever, that in the short period that Weekday 
Church Schools have been in successful operation, 
there has been accumulated a considerable body of 
data which ought to prove advantageous to those 
who may seek to establish this work in a local com- 
munity. The following is offered as suggestive. 


SENSE OF NEED 


Every successful system of Weekday Religious 
Education has been begun with an idea! Usually, 
this idea has been disturbing the mind of only one 
person. It is a kind of idea which may be best 
described as centering in a burning sense of need— 
the need which children have to receive more 
adequate moral and spiritual training. When 
such an idea takes hold of a person of deep reli- 
gious faith, it affords a certain indication that there 
is prospect that the children of the community may 
soon have the advantage of more adequate training 
in the area of morals and religion. 
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Of course, a person of deep religious faith will 
not keep such an idea to himself. If the person is 
a minister, he will surely tell it to his Sunday 
school superintendent or to the chairman or an 
influential member of his official board. If such 
an idea takes possession of a business man, he will 
almost certainly tell it to his pastor, and he will 
very probably talk the matter over with another 
business man of his acquaintance. If the idea 
finds lodgment in the mind of a woman, she will 
bring it to the attention of the women’s organiza- 
tion of her local church, and she will talk about it 
generally with friends and neighbors in her com- 
munity. In any case, a person who holds such an 
idea will soon seek an opportunity to discuss it 
with church leaders of other denominations in the 
neighborhood. In this way, this burning sense of 
need gradually takes hold of representative church 
leaders of the community. By means of conver- 
sation and discussion, a small group is brought to 
feel a burning sense of need, on behalf of the 
children of the community. The recognition of 
this burning sense of need stimulates the feeling 
that something ought to be done, and this feeling 
that something ought to be done \eads in the direc- 
tion of an inquiry as to what may be done. When 
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this stage is reached in any group of church people, 
there is good prospect that the group may be ready 
to investigate the possibilities of adapting the 
Weekday Religious Education Movement to the 
needs of the community. 


Whenever the representatives of the churches 
of a community have been definitely organized as 
a council of churches, or as a council of religious 
- education, or as a committee on Weekday Religious 
Education, or any similar organization (herein- 
after known as the Council of Churches) and when 
the group has come to feel a sense of need with 
regard to the religious education of children, and 
has reached essential agreement that the establish- 
ment of a system of Weekday Religious Education 
is necessary, in the light of that need, it is then 
desirable that this group register its common will 
through appropriate resolution. If the group is 
thoroughly representative of the churches of the 
community, but unorganized, the procedure 1s 
much the same. In such instances, the group will 
register its will by resolution and constitute itself 
into a committee on Weekday Religious Education 
for the specific purpose of establishing a system of 
Weekday Religious Education in the community. 
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There is considerable diversity in procedure and 
practice in the various systems of Weekday Reli- 
gious Education which have been established 
throughout the United States and Canada. This 
is as it should be. A decided advantage will be 
gained for the Movement through diversity of 
details, if in the whole movement sound principles 
and high standards are observed. Among the 
basic principles which should be observed in all 
systems of cooperative Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation are the following: 


Basic PRINCIPLES 


1. Pitan SATISFACTORY TO CHURCHES 


Weekday Religious Education is a cooperative 
movement. It is no less a church movement, be- 
cause it 1s a cooperative movement. Its success in 
the community will depend upon the free or vol- 
untary moral and financial support which it re- 
ceives from the churches of the community. This 
means, of course, that any plan which offers any 
promise of success must be a plan which 1s satis- 
factory to the churches of the community. The 
recognition of this principle should not in any 
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sense contribute to an attitude of futility or dis- 
@uragements he atactist thats, when (church 
eroups of a community can be brought to recognize 
a burning sense of need, they are usually ready to 
elect representatives to confer with leaders of the 
other churches of the community, and when church 
leaders of different association and background can 
be brought together to talk over their common 
problems, they usually discover that the points on 
which they agree are more numerous and more 
significant than the points on which they differ. 
When this point is reached, it 1s comparatively 
easy to find a plan—not the plan but a plan, which 
is, in general, satisfactory to all of the religious 
groups of the community. 


It should be observed that there are a number 
of determining factors in the situation. In acom- 
munity having very great diversity in religious 
faith and background, it will take longer and 
require more extended discussion and exchange of 
ideas than in a community having a more homo- 
geneous church population. For example, in a 
community which has a population fairly evenly 
divided between the Catholic, Jewish, and Protes- 
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tant faith, it will require more patience and effort 
to reach an agreement on a satisfactory plan than 
in a community which is overwhelmingly Protes- 
tant. In every case the same principle should be 
used. The plan which will work must be a plan 
which is generally satisfactory to the religious 
groups of the commumity. It 1s true, too, that any 
minority group is large enough to be considered 
when the effort is being made to agree upon a satis- 
factory plan. 


Another factor which will determine the degree 
of effort which will be required to develop a satis- 
factory plan will be the extent in which the several 
church groups have previously united in some type 
of cooperative church work. If, in the communi- 
ty, there has been a group of Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants which has been actively affiliated with 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
the task will be easy, in comparison to what may 
be the case if this relationship has not existed pre- 
viously. The same principle may hold in a com- 
munity which is very largely Protestant. If, in 
such a community, the Protestant churches have 
been actively cooperating through a county or city 
council of churches or through a council of Chris- 
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tian education, the problem of reaching an agree- 
ment on a satisfactory plan for Weekday Religious 
Education will be much easier of solution than in 
a community where the Protestant groups have 
looked upon their task only through denomina- 
tional eyes. But a satisfactory plan can be found, 
no matter how diverse or complex the situation 
may be. The most important step for the church 
groups to take is for them to agree to start looking 
for such a plan. 


2. PLAN SATISFACTORY TO THE SCHOOLS 


It should always be remembered that Weekday 
Religious Education is a church movement. It is 
not in any sense a turning over of church responsi- 
bility to the schools. The primary responsibility 
for the organizing, supervising, and financing of 
this movement must always be carried by the 
churches. But, it is a movement which assumes 
the cooperation of churches and schools of the 
community, and this assumption requires that the 
churches develop a plan which is satisfactory to 
the public school authorities in the state, and in 
the county or city or other recognized school 
division. 
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The several items which are usually involved 
in the development of a plan which will be satis- 
factory to the public schools are considered on 
pages 118 and 119. The one basic principle 
should be kept in mind. The plan which will 
bring success must be a plan which is generally 
satisfactory to public schools. 


3. SATISFACTORY TO PARENTS OR GUARDIAN 


The plan which has any promise of success must 
be a plan which gives to every parent or guardian 
the right to say whether or not his child is to be 
enrolled in the class in religious education. This 
is right and fair. It would seem to be manifestly 
unfair for any church group to seek to teach reli- 
gion in a church school which is conducted in co- 
operation with the public schools, until the parent 
or guardian of each child has been acquainted with 
the plan and purpose of the course and has given 
consent for the pupil to be enrolled. 


Parents are usually asked to give or withhold 
consent by the simple method of signing the en- 
rollment card. A form which has been widely 
used is as follows: 
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MESSAGE TO PARENTS 


Dear Friends: 


Our children are our greatest asset and their proper train- 
ing is our most important responsibility. Many parents would 
like to have their children receive more thorough training in 
the basic principles of the Christian religion. ‘They feel sure 
that these basic principles of religion will be beneficial in the 
development of character and good citizenship. 


In harmony with this idea, church leaders in our com- 
munity have formed an_inter-denominational committee, 
which, in cooperation with the public school authorities and 
county and state council of churches, has developed a plan 
whereby children who attend the public schools may receive 
regular and systematic religious instruction. ‘This committee 
has employed a well-trained teacher and we feel sure your 
child would enjoy this class) The course will consider the 
basic principles of the Bible and will avoid anything that 
might be called sectarianism or denominationalism. 


Your child can enroll for this course without missing any 
of the regular work of the public school. We hope you will 
sign the application on the other side of this card and return 
it to school tomorrow. 

Sincerely, 


COMMITTEE 


(See other side) 
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APPLICATION OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN 


In harmony with the plan approved by a committee rep- 
resenting the churches of our community and the public 
school authorities, a class in religious education, conducted for 
one period each week, is available for your child this year. 
We highly recommend this course and it has been arranged 
so that no regular school work will be missed. Do you want 
your child to receive this instruction? Please answer “‘yes” 
or no.” 


(Write your answer on this line) 
(Name of Parent or Guardian) 


ENROLLMENT INFORMATION 
DN aiiie pee ee ee Age: 2022) Grane come 


Nieniber Sof “what chirchs oi ee oe ee ee 


What Sunday School:does pup! attend 2.2 es oe 


Parent SCD UrCh fae ee ee a ee 


(See other side) 
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It seems reasonable to assume that when a par- 
ent or guardian is willing to write “yes” on such a 
form, the proposed plan of instruction is generally 
satisfactory. If a parent or guardian writes “no” 
on the form, it seems equally certain that the pro- 
posed plan is not satisfactory, and, of course, the 
child is not enrolled. In either case, the right of 
the parent or guardian has been recognized, and 
this is only right and fair. 


LAUNCHING THE MOVEMENT 


When the decision has been made to launch a © 
system of Weekday Religious Education, the fol- 
lowing steps will be in order: 


1. EDUCATE THE PEOPLE 


It should be kept in mind that only a small 
group of people will ever participate in making 
the original decision to launch a program of Week- 
day Religious Education. After such a decision 
has been made, it may always be assumed that the 
rank and file of church people will be in varying 
degrees of ignorance with regard to the movement. 
Some of these people will be found to be for the 
movement and some will be against it, but many 
of them who will be for it will not know why they 
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are for it, and an equal number who will be against 
it will not know why they are against it. They 
will all have to be educated, and the responsibility 
for conducting this highly specialized branch of 
education will rest upon the organization or com- 
mittee which voted to establish the work. The 
following will prove beneficial in this process of 
education: 


What are the facts? In this educational pro- 
cess, the church people of the community should 
be brought face to face with the facts. They 
should have accurate knowledge of the number of 
children who are enrolled in the Sunday Schools 
of the community. They should be given suffici- 
ent information that they will be able to judge the 
effectiveness of their Sunday Schools in comparison 
with their public schools. They should know 
something of the cost, per child, to the community 
for public education, in comparison with what the 
churches spend, per child, for religious education. 
They should know about the crime rate in the 
community, and they should know whether crime 
is increasing or decreasing. They should also seek 
to reach an agreement as to whether there is any 
definite relation between the depth of one’s reli- 
gious faith and one’s behavior. It will be of 
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value, too, if this effort can include a study of the 
part that religion played in the establishment of 
democratic institutions, including a study of the 
causes which have led to the rise of totalitarian and 
fascist ideas throughout the world. 

Methods by which this educational process can 
be carried forward will include sermons, special 
talks before adult Sunday School classes, and men’s 
and women’s church organizations, special presen- 
tation before service clubs, the organization of 
special study groups on both a denominational and 
an interdenominational basis, special articles for 
the newspapers and the general distribution of 
appropriate pamphlet literature. Other things 
being equal, the response of the public will be 
generous in proportion as the sponsors of the 
movement are able to carry out an effective educa- 
tional effort. 


Claims of the Movement. ‘The special educa- 
tional effort should include an emphasis upon the 
history and general plan of the movement, with a 
clear analysis of the results which are expected to 
follow. It will prove helpful if correspondence 
can be carried on with leaders in communities 
where the work has been most successful. The 
public should be led to understand that the pro- 
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posed movement is a church movement, and that 
it is to be established and carried on by responsible 
representatives of the churches of the community. 
Every available educational agency should be used 
as a means to acquaint the public with the claims 
of the movement. 


2. SECURE COOPERATION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


The Council of Churches which is sponsoring 
the movement will need to develop a very definite 
plan and then to request the county or city Super- 
intendent of Education to submit the plan to the 
Board of Education for study and action. It is 
needless to say that a tactful group of church 
leaders will seek the advice and counsel of the 
Superintendent of Education at many points along 
the way, as the plan is being developed. 


Released Time. In the proposed plan, the 
churches will respectfully request the public school 
authorities to grant permission that pupils may be 
released from their public school duties for a 
minimum of one hour each week (additional time 
if that seems advisable) to enable them to receive 
religious instruction by the churches, on condition 
that the churches employ teachers who are as well 
trained, grade for grade, as the public school 
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teachers, and on condition that parents give or 
withhold consent by filling out and signing the 
pupil’s enrollment card and, on the further con- 
dition, that no public funds may be used. 


Place of Instruction. Classes in Weekday Reli- 
gious Education are sometimes held in churches 
which are adjacent to public school buildings, and 
they are sometimes held in the school buildings. 
Both places have their own peculiar advantages. 
The matter of place of instruction is a matter of 
joint concern to church leaders and the public 
school authorities. In certain situations, it may be 
necessary for the churches to purchase land and 
build an appropriate building which is located con- 
veniently to the public school. In situations 
where classes are held in public school buildings, 
it may or may not be necessary for the churches to 
pay a nominal rental fee. In situations where 
classes are conducted in churches, it will probably 
be necessary for the Council of Churches to con- 
tribute toward the expense for heat, light, and 
janitor service, and for certain necessary equip- 
ment. All of these matters will have to be solved 
through conference in the light of local conditions. 
Such decisions as are thus reached will then be- 
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come a part of the plan which is to be submitted to 
the board of education. 

Other Details. When boards of education sig- 
nify their willingness to cooperate with the 
churches in a program of Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation, it is usually understood that such matters 
as class schedules, particular form of enrollment 
card, reports to parents, and other details shall be 
worked out by the community organization in each 
local community, in conference with public school 
principals and teachers. This plan has worked 
well, and it has seemed unnecessary to burden a 
county or city board of education with a multipli- 
city of details, which may be handled in a slightly 
different way in the several schools of the same 
county or city. 


3. SECURE FUNDS 

Whenever the council of churches has received 
assurance from the board of education that the 
proposed plan is satisfactory to the public school 
authorities and that the public schools will cooper- 
ate with the churches in the work of Weekday 
Religious Education, the church organization 1s 
then ready to proceed to raise the necessary funds 
for the support of the work. 

All matters in connection with the raising of 
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funds are usually entrusted to a competent finance 
committee, which is elected by and is responsible 
to the sponsoring organization. This committee 
will have to assume responsibility for determining 
the amount of the budget and for the raising of 
the same. 


Determining the Budget. The budget should 
include all necessary items of expense which will 
be incurred in the operation of the work. Natural- 
ly, the item for salary of the teacher or teachers 
will be the largest single item in the budget. 
Teachers in Weekday Church Schools are usually 
paid a salary which is fully equivalent to the salary 
which is paid to public school teachers in the same 
community. The following will illustrate the 
budget which will be necessary in a typical com- 
munity which employs one teacher for a period 
of one year. 


SOLE toy 01d Wer tel ioe meee a eee mien gl $1500.00 
Contribution to Supervisory Agency __ 150.00 
Travel (Auto—500 miles per month) 225.00 
Library (Permanent source material) _ 50.00 
Miiceotianeous 1a 22 Utter Ol Ae le. 100.00 

$2025.00 


In communities where teachers receive more 
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than $1500.00 for a nine month term, this item 
will need to be increased. In communities where 
teachers do not receive this much, this item can be 
reduced. If the Bible teacher does not have to 
travel by automobile, the item for travel can be 
reduced or, perhaps, eliminated. The success of 
any local unit of Weekday Religious Education 
depends upon continuous and adequate super- 
vision. For this reason it is sound in principle for 
every local unit to include in its budget a minimum 
of ten per cent of its salary budget for the support 
of the county, city, or state council of churches 
with which it may be affiliated. In beginning the 
work, it is highly desirable that for a period of 
years adequate funds shall be available for build- 
ing up a permanent library of source material for — 
the use of the teachers. In most situations, the 
item of $100.00 will be adequate for promotion 
and publicity and incidental expenses. 


Raising the Budget. There is general agree- 
ment that the most effective way to raise the bud- 
get is to conduct an every member canvass of the 
community. The method is similar to the method 
which is commonly used in conducting the every 
member canvass in a local church. The chief dif- 
ference is that the canvass for Weekday Religious 
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Education is conducted on an inter-denominational 
basis, and every person in the community is a 
potential contributor. In another sense, this can- 
vass is conducted in the same way as is followed 
in raising Y. M. C. A. or Community Chest funds. 
As in all similar efforts, the results are always 
measured by the degree of care which is taken in 
organization and promotion. 

The most successful canvasses usually extend 
over a period of a week or ten days, following a 
period of very careful preparation. An illustra- 
tion of a card which has been widely used is as 
follows: 


An Investment in Christian Character 


As an expression of my desire to share in the 
work of Weekday Religious Education, I will 
contribute as follows: 


CASH 
PLEDGE 


Amount $ 


Date Payable 


Amount $ 


(Name of Local Treasurer) 
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It is always advisable to have a special gifts 
comnuttee, whose duty will be to secure in advance 
certain of the more substantial contributions. It 
is advisable, too, to instruct all canvassers to work 
for cash contributions wherever it is convenient 
for the contributor to make payment at the time 
when the subscription is made. In successful can- 
vasses it is not unusual for seventy-five per cent of 
the budget to be paid in cash. 


In general, citizens like to give money for the 
support of Weekday Religious Education. The 
general public recognizes this work as their own 
work in the sense that it is work which is being 
jointly undertaken for their own children in the 
community in which they live and in which they 
have the greatest interest. When a contributor 
comes to realize that this work is being undertaken 
for the benefit of the children in his own neighbor- 
hood, he at once recognizes it as his own work in 
the same sense that he looks upon the work of his 
own denomination as his own work. The raising 
of adequate funds has never been a problem in 
communities where careful attention has been 
given to preparation, organization and follow-up. 


Apportioning the Budget. In certain com- 
munities, it may be desirable to apportion the 
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budget on a pro-rata basis to the churches of the 
community. This is a good method, providing 
the sentiment in the official boards of the coopera- 
ting churches is favorable to the plan and provid- 
ing the churches, by official action, will assume the 
amount of the budget. The feasibility of this 
plan will depend upon whether or not the mem- 
bers of the official boards have been sufficiently 
educated with regard to the movement that they 
will recommend that their respective churches 
include the required amount in their regular 
budgets. All things considered, this plan is more 
desirable as an ultimate goal than as a workable 
plan for financing Weekday Religious Education 
in the early stages of the movement. 


4, SELECT TEACHER 


Teachers for Weekday Church Schools usually 
are nominated by the educational committee or by 
a special committee of the council of churches and 
elected by the council of churches or by its execu- 
tive committee. 


Sources of Supply. Most of the teachers who 
serve in Weekday Church Schools are women. 
They have received their training in one or more 
of the denominational or independent colleges and 
universities, which specialize in the field of reli- 
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gion and religious education, or in one of the 
training schools which are affliated with theologi- 
cal seminaries. In previous years, many of the 
graduates from these institutions found a field of 
service on the home or foreign mission field. In 
recent years, an increasing number of students are 
specializing in religious education and many of 
them are available as teachers in Weekday Church 
Schools. 


Confer with State Council of Churches. Those 
who have the responsibility of selecting teachers 
will do well to seek the aid of their State Council 
of Churches. Most of these state organizations 
recelve numerous applications from teachers with 
carefully compiled recommendations of each ap- 
plicant. They are thus in a position to render 
valuable assistance to local councils of churches in 
the matter of selecting teachers. In situations 
where state councils of churches are not in a 
position to render this service, the local organiza- 
tion should confer with the Department of Week- 
day Religious Education of the International 
Council of Religious Education, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. These organi- 
zations will always be able to recommend compe- 
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tent teachers or will be able to direct the inquirer 
to direct sources of supply. 

Procedure. The organizations which assist in 
the placement of teachers are usually able to pass 
on to local councils of churches detailed informa- 
tion about each applicant, in the form of a compre- 
hensive application blank, with approved rating 
scale, personal letters and a photograph. On the 
basis of this information, it is then a comparatively 
simple process for a local council of churches to 
conduct further correspondence with any desirable 
applicant, or to arrange for an interview, if that 
is deemed necessary. When a teacher has been 
elected, it is customary for the council of churches 
to state the details of the agreement in a letter to 
the applicant and secure her acceptance by letter, 
or to accomplish the same purpose through prepa- 
ration and signing of duplicate copies of a formal 
contract. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize the preparation which 1s neces- 
sary before beginning a system of Weekday Reli- 
gious Education and, to a less degree, before be- 
ginning each school session, we list the following: 
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1. Develop a sense of need. 

2. Build on basic principles. 
a. Satisfactory to churches. 
b. Satisfactory to schools. 
c. Satisfactory to homes. 

3. Launch the movement when 


a. The people have been sufficiently edu- 
cated. 


b. The public schools give assurance of co- 
operation. 


Sufficient funds have been guaranteed. 
d. Competent teachers can be secured. 


o 


CHAE Reeve 


The Curriculum of Weekday Religious 
Education 


N THE words of Professor Soares, the cur- 

riculum “is the program of activities pro- 
gressively arranged with a view to achieving the 
educational goal.” A similar point of view is 
expressed in the idea that the curriculum is a// of 
the experiences which pupils have while under the 
guidance of the school. Two items, therefore, 
will occupy our attention in this chapter as we 
consider the nature of the curriculum for the 
Weekday Church School. What is the nature of 
the educational goal, and what types of experience 
shall the church provide, to the end that pupils 
may attain that goal? 


THE EDUCATIONAL GOAL 


The educational goal in a Weekday Church 
School is not unlike the educational goal in any 
other Christian school. The goal of Christian 
education is to mold character in terms of the 
ideals and standards of Jesus Christ. In other 


* Soares, Theodore G., Religious Education, p. 150. 
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words, the goal of the Weekday Church School is 
to reproduce in the life of the individual and in 
the life of the group all those qualities which were 
exemplified and taught by Jesus Christ. Chris- 
tian educators of different denominations in the 
community, having faith in Jesus Christ and in 
His message, have come to see the advantages to 
be gained from organizing themselves into a work- 
ing unit for the specific purpose of teaching chil- 
dren to grow more perfectly into the Divine like- 
ness of Jesus. This is the meaning, and function, 
and goal of the Weekday Church School. It is a 
noble task, and it has the possibilities of accom- 
plishing such far reaching results that it might 
well become the dominating motive and goal of 
organized Christianity in every community in 
America. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


Conceiving it to be the function of Christian 
education to reproduce the character of Jesus in 
the daily conduct and experience of children, we 
will proceed now to list certain specific educational 
objectives, which may serve for the guidance of 
Christian educators as they seek to develop an 
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appropriate program of activities for the Weekday 
Church School. 


Meaningful Concept of God. ‘The first objec- 
tive of the Weekday Church School is to help its 
pupils to develop a meaningful concept of God. 
This was the great objective of the Master Teach- 
er. He wanted to help all people to come to 
understand their own personal relation to their 
Father. Jesus regarded this objective of such 
great importance that he built everything around 
it. With him, God was first. He wanted people 
to understand and love God. Jesus assumed that 
people never have any difficulty in getting along 
with each other when they rightly understand their 
relation to God. This idea was basic in the life 
and teaching of the Great Teacher. 

Professor Coe once remarked that “faith in God 
is less common than it was, and that where it exists 
it is less lively.” Where is the difficulty? It has 
come about through the inability of teachers of 
religion to put first things first. Christian educa- 
tion has been so much concerned with teaching 
Biblical facts that it has sometimes overlooked its 
responsibility for making God meaningful to the 


*Coe, George A.. What Is Christian Education? Chapter 
12; 
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masses. It is quite important to help children to 
acquire a knowledge of the facts of the Bible, but 
it 1s vastly more important to develop in their 
everyday experience a consciousness of the power 
and presence of God. The Weekday Church 
School has no more impelling obligation than to 
courageously undertake to help boys and girls to 
acquire a meaningful concept of God. 


Christian Social Relationships. Jesus taught 
the fatherhood of God. He taught it so clearly 
and so effectively that it was comparatively easy 
for his followers to comprehend his teaching with 
regard to the brotherhood of man. His disciples 
went as teachers into a pagan world and taught the 
same message as their Master. ‘There is one 
God,” they said. “He is your father and all men 
are brothers.” 


This was a new idea in the Roman world. It 
represented a new and higher standard in social 
relationships. Prior to the coming of Christ, a 
woman had few rights or privileges. She was a 
chattel and existed for man’s benefit. Children 
were degraded, and society did not see glory and 
beauty in childhood. Jesus had placed the child 
in the midst, and the early Christian teachers hon- 
ored children because of the status given to them 
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by their Master. Even slaves were rated as chil- 
dren of God by the first Christian teachers. Jesus, 
with his teaching about the fatherhood of God, 
introduced distinctly new standards in society. He 
led the way to new levels in social relationships. 


Modern society does not yet appreciate the 
teachings of Jesus with regard to social relation- 
ships. Classes and groups are arrayed against each 
other, and even in a land which accepts the prin- 
ciple of endowment with certain inalienable rights, 
there are multiplied millions of people—children 
of God, all of them who, owing to conditions over 
which they have no control, suffer and die in the 
very shadow of great churches which stand as 
monuments to the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 


‘The Weekday Church School teaches that all 
men are brothers, regardless of race, or color, or 
wealth, or any other condition. It endeavors to 
teach the real meaning of brotherhood and em- 
phasizes the fine qualities of all races in the hope 
that its pupils will never look disparagingly upon 
any one of God’s children. This kind of teaching 
is central in the program of all of the better 
systems of Weekday Religious Education. 


Appreciation of Christian Literature. The 
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Weekday Church School aims to help children 
understand and appreciate the Bible. The Bible 
is a unique book. The Old Testament contains 
the record of the religious experience of a very 
wonderful people, and that record has not lost its 
value. A pupil may find God on almost every 
page, and it is for this reason that the Old Testa- 
ment should be taught. The New Testament, 
with its record of the life and teachings of Jesus 
and of early Christian experience, is invaluable to 
those who attempt to live the Christian life. This 
unique Book, the Bible, contains much of the 
world’s best literature. It should be made to live 
in the minds of children and youth. It cannot 
live unless it is effectively taught and taught in 
such a way that children can understand. 


In addition to the Bible, the Weekday Church 
School strives to interpret for its pupils many other 
types of Christian literature. The hymn book 
contains much of our best literature and the hymn 
book occupies a prominent place in all grades in 
the best Weekday Church Schools. The general 
fields of history and biography and religious 
poetry are not overlooked. Everyone recognizes 
the value of the study of history and civics from 
the standpoint of citizenship and patriotic pride 
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and loyalty to one’s country. We recognize, too, 
the value from the same standpoint of such master- 
pieces as Washington’s Farewell Address and 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. Is there anything 
needed in the church today which will stimulate 
loyalty and patriotic feeling toward Christian 
ideals and church work? It is surprising that 
morale in the church is as high as it is. What has 
the church done to stimulate morale? Why should 
not religious education learn a lesson from public 
education and use selected portions of our best 
literature to help interpret religious truth and to 
stimulate patriotic feeling and loyalty to the 
church? The Weekday Church School conceives 
this to be one of its great opportunities. 


Religious Art. The best systems of Weekday 
Religious Education specialize on the use of reli- 
gious art as an effective method of interpreting 
Christian truth.. Great care is used in the selection 
of pictures. Supervisors and teachers are always 
concerned that each picture shall represent good 
art and shall also convey a message which is within 
the understanding and experience of the pupils. 
Pictures are used freely in pupil’s work books, and 
it is not uncommon to find that the life story of 
Biblical characters, including the life of Jesus, is 
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told effectively and illustrated by art reproductions 
in the pupil’s work books. Pictures are also used 
to illustrate Bible manners and customs and to 
introduce and interpret themes in class and worship 
experiences. 


Home Relationships. Everywhere, home rela- 
tionships are far from ideal. It sometimes appears 
that the Christian religion was never intended for 
the home—appears this way by reason of the fact 
that so many homes have never attempted to use it. 
Why should not Christianity be more effectively 
applied in the homes of the country? Will the 
time come when it will be tried in many homes? 
Yes, Christianity is practical for the home, and it 
will be more effectively applied in the homes of 
the nation as soon as the church adopts the Chris- 
tianizing of the home as one of its major objectives. 


Weekday Religious Education has a concern for 
the home. Its program offers guidance for chil- 
dren, and the Weekday Church School is an effec- 
tive agency for reaching parents through their 
children. Through this movement, the church is 
able to reach many homes each week with effective 
Christian teaching. Where is there another move- 
ment which gives to the church an equal oppor- 
tunity? 
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Supremacy of Christianity. The educational 
work of the church should undertake to develop a 
new appreciation of the value and genuine worth 
of Christianity. In so far as children are con- 
cerned, this is a specific objective of the Weekday 
Church School. This kind of emphasis is never 
undertaken in a spirit of narrowness. Effort is 
made to help children to appreciate the worth of 
Christianity and to help them understand some- 
thing of what Christianity has accomplished in the 
world. In the upper grades, effort is made to 
help children see the relationship of Christianity 
to the rise of democratic institutions and to help 
them understand also something of what may 
happen to democracy if Christianity should lose 
ground or fall into decay. In this connection, the 
missionary character of Christianity is given strong 
and extended emphasis. 


Christian View of the World. The Weekday 
Church School aims to help every pupil to acquire 
a Christian view of the world and of experience. 
In all of the grades, pupils are led to appreciate 
the nature and value of personality. In the teach- 
ing about God, they are led to see that back of 
human personality is the great personality of God. 
They are led to think of God as a Great Person 
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with whom they may commune in prayer and as a 
person on whom they may rely for those needs 
which are beyond their own source of supply. 


To give to pupils such a Christian view of ex- 
perience is not nearly so difficult as it may seem. 
Jesus held such a view and this is a part of the 
Christian message. The Weekday Church School 
teacher aims to present in simple form the philoso- 
phy of Jesus with respect to a God centered and a 
God controlled universe. In this way, the Week- 
day Church School has an opportunity to confront 
thousands of children with the fact of God and 
with the further fact that God’s laws rule in the 
universe. Historically, the church has laid great 
stress on this kind of teaching. Why should it not 
prove effective in the Weekday Church School? 


AVAILABLE CURRICULUM MATERIAL 


As in other schools of religion, the curriculum 
for the Weekday Church School should always be 
developed in harmony with definitely established 
goals of Christian education. The Weekday 
Church School is a school with a definite purpose, 
and its entire program of activity should be 
planned and carried out in the light of that pur- 
pose. 
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Already, many efforts have been made to de- 
velop appropriate curriculum materials for use in 
Weekday Church Schools. Some of these efforts 
have been carried forward by representatives of 
cooperating churches in local communities or in 
cities or states, while others have been developed 
by denominational or independent publishing 
houses. A well known series of books is the Co- 
operative Texts, which have been developed by the 
Committee on Vacation and Weekday Religious 
Education of the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education, and which are available at all 
denominational publishing houses. The books 
which are now available are as follows: 

Koontz, Ida M.: Making our Commumity 
Friendly. 


Demoss, Lucy King: Learning How to Settle 
Disputes. 


Martin, Florence: Observing National Holi- 
days and Church Festivals. 


Baxter, Edna M.: Living and Working im our 
Country. 


Hobensack, Alice Bartow: The Church in our 


Community. 
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Magnuson, Mildred: The Bible in the Building 
of Life. 


Nall, Frances: When Are We Patriotic? 
Griffith, Louise B.: Becoming a Person. 


An illustration of a state-wide project in cur- 
riculum development is to be found in the Curricu- 
lum Guide, entitled, Adventures in Christian 
Living, which has been developed in Virginia by 
the Virginia Council of Religious Education. No 
claim is made as to its superiority over other 
material in this field, but, owing to the author’s 
long experience with this on-going project, it may 
be appropriate to give a rather comprehensive 
description of this work, which is typical of avail- 
able material for use in Weekday Church Schools. 


The first steps in the preparation of this work 
began in a thorough study of the aims and objec- 
tives of public education and a comparison of these 
aims and objectives with the aims and objectives 
of religious education. This was followed by a 
study of the text book and reference literature 
which is in use in the public schools, and a study of 
the graded literature which is in use in the Sunday 
Schools. In every grade, effort was made to cor- 
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relate the work in religious education with the 
work of the public schools. 


As illustrative of this principle, it may be said 
that Spiritual Guidance in a Machine Age was 
selected as the center of interest for the sixth grade 
because it is very common to find sixth grade pupils 
giving a year’s study to some such theme as The 
Effect of Mass Production Upon Our Living. At 
every point, effort has been to suggest procedures 
which will provide the minimum basic essentials 
of religious training for pupils who have not 
attended Sunday School and give a worthwhile 
supplementary training for pupils who have been 
in regular attendance at Sunday School. For all 
pupils, the goal of this course of study is the en- 
richment of life in harmony with Christian stand- 
ards and ideals. 


This Curriculum Guide has been prepared for 
the guidance of teachers in the preparation of a 
series of Bible Lessons for use in Virginia Week- 
day Church Schools. The work, in its present 
form, represents a continuous development, ex- 
tending over a period of fifteen years. It repre- 
sents the creative effort of many classroom teach- 
ers, who have worked under the general guidance 
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of the Virginia Council of Religious Education’s 
Commission on Weekday Religious Education. 


The present edition of the Curriculum Guide 
includes material for use in each of the seven 
elementary grades, and, for the convenience of 
teachers, it is published in seven separate volumes. 
The present edition of this work should not be 
regarded as final or complete. It has gone through 
many previous editions, and it will be revised from 
time to time, in the light of experience. 


Effort has been made to develop these units of 
work in harmony with the basic principles and 
general plan of procedure which is in use in the 
public schools and in harmony with the recognized 
aims and objectives of Christian education. It is 
highly important that courses in Christian educa- 
tion be recognized as a regular and necessary part 
of the child’s total educational experience and not 
as something which is tacked on and which has 
little or no direct relation to the work of the school. 
To appreciate the meaning and significance of this 
Curriculum Guide, it will be necessary to study it 
in the light of prevailing educational theory, in- 
cluding basic texts and reference books and in the 
light of current procedures and methods which are 
in use in the public schools. 
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The Bible is the pupil’s only text book and the 
principal source book for the teacher. At the be- 
ginning of each unit of work, other source books 
are listed, and it is urged that each teacher have a 
copy of each of these basic source books. Other 
helpful books are listed in the bibliography, which 
appears in the introduction to each grade. 


This work is a Curriculum Guide. It is not a 
set of complete teaching plans. One teacher can- 
not make a complete teaching plan for another 
teacher. Detailed suggestions appear throughout 
the work for various activities, including notebook 
work. At every point, there is ample opportunity 
for the teacher to develop her own creative skills, 
in harmony with definite goals which are in 
evidence throughout the work. The series contains 
many types of teaching aids, including outline 
maps and charts, suggestions for the interpretation 
of hymns and pictures, and more than one hundred 
complete stories. Another strong feature is the 
wealth of suggestions for guided discussion. Sug- 
gestions for the interpretation of hymns and 
pictures are found throughout the series. Any 
teacher who has this Curriculum Guide will have 
in her possession a great wealth of helpful teach- 
ing materials. 
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This Curriculum Guide is planned for a pro- 
gressive development from the first through the 
seventh grade. The work is arranged, however, 
so that classes may begin in any grade up to and 
including the fifth, and still have a complete and 
unified course. At every point, effort has been 
made to develop the material for each grade in 
the light of current educational theory and general 
procedures for the particular grade. While there 
is considerable diversity in procedure in the various 
systems of public education, it is believed that the 
principles which run through the Curriculum 
Guide are of such general nature that the Guide 
may be easily adapted for use with children who 
are enrolled in any modern educational system. 
The general plan of this work will be further 
illustrated by a brief description of each grade, as 
follows: 


Grade One 


In Grade One, the center of interest in many 
of the better public schools is devoted to a consid- 
eration of Home and School Life. The entire © 
course deals with the everyday experiences which 
children have in their homes and at school. 

The course in religious education for Grade One 
is developed around the theme, God’s Loving 
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Care. When a little child starts to school, he is at 
once confronted with many new situations, and he 
finds it necessary to make many adjustments. It 
is only natural that, on entering school, children 
will experience a sense of insecurity. The church 
ought to help them in making these necessary 
adjustments. This is the primary purpose of the 
course in religious education for Grade One. 


The religious education class helps to interpret 
this new experience in terms of religion. The 
teacher will strive to help the pupil to become 
more conscious of God and of His guidance, and 
of how God takes care of children through people 
—their parents and teachers. 


This course offers much more material than can 
be used in the average class. This wealth of 
material has been included for the benefit of 
teachers. They will be free to choose such ma- 
terial as will best help them to meet particular 
teaching situations and contribute most toward 
achieving the aims of the course. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


a. To help little children to feel a sense of 
God’s love and care. 
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b. To help children to know Jesus as their 
loving Friend. 

c. To guide pupils to learn to work with God, as 
they assume more responsibility for taking 
care of themselves; and to work with others 
in home and school. | 


Grade Two 


The public school center of interest for Grade 
Two is Community Life. The public schools have 
found that the children in the second grade are 
coming into contact with ever-widening phases of 
community life. They move more freely about 
their neighborhood and have opportunity to 
observe the work of the members of the com- 
munity. The units of work in the public school 
grow out of this interest and help to interpret the 
work in the community and guide the children in 
understanding the inter-dependence of the mem- 
bers of the neighborhood. 


In the religious education classes, effort is made 
to build on this interest and background and thus 
help the pupils to understand their neighborhood 
as a religious community and the workers as 
helpers of God. The center of interest is God 
Works Through His Helpers. 
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AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


a. To guide the children to realize and feel 
God’s interest and help in their lives, and to 
understand how he helps them through the 
helpers who are working with him. 

b. To guide them to appreciate the help of the 
many people who contribute to their welfare 
and happiness, and to understand the de- 
pendence of each person in the neighborhood 
upon the service and goodwill of others. 

c. To guide the children in realizing their 
responsibility in the work of the community 
and to actively participate in this work. 


Grade eae 


The public school center of interest for Grade 
Three is The Adaptation of Life to the Environ- 
mental Forces of Nature. The public schools 
have found that children are interested in many 
forms of nature and in the life and customs of 
people in other lands. This unit of work grows 
out of this natural interest and emphasizes such 
things as home and community life of people in 
other lands and our dependence upon these people 
for many things which we consider necessary for 
life today. 
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In the religious education classes, effort is made 
to build on this interest and background and thus 
to help pupils to develop a Christian interpretation 
of the physical and social world. The center of 
interest 1s At Home In God’s World, and the 
course 1s designed to help the pupils to know God 
better, to help them see how God cares for them 
and works in his world today, and to help them 
feel a sense of security, because this is Our Father’s 


W orld. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


a. To guide the children to see God back of the 
manifestations of nature; to help them know 


God better through his handiwork. 


b. To guide the children to know and love Jesus 
as a boy in Nazareth; to help them think of 
Jesus as the friend and helper of the people 
of Palestine; to help them understand that 
Jesus is their friend and helper today. This 
emphasis will be continued and enlarged in 
later units in an effort to help the pupils see 
that Jesus was a unique character and that he 
stands supreme above all characters of the 
Bible; that he was, in fact, the Divine Son 
of God. 
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c. To help the children to develop a feeling of 
kinship with children everywhere; to help 
them think of all children as Children of 
God, and, therefore, as our brothers; to 
develop a feeling of inter-dependence in 
religious matters as well as in material things. 


Grade Four 


The center of interest in Grade Four is fre- 
quently devoted to some such theme as The Adap- 
tation of Life to Advancing Physical Frontiers. 
In an effort to carry out this emphasis, many of the 
public schools center attention upon a study of the 
life of the people in Colonial days—their home 
life, their industrial life, and their community life 
—and trace, in general, the development of basic 
institutions from Colonial days to the present time. 

The center of interest in religious education in 
Grade Four is Worship in Home and Church. 
The course opens with a study of the pupil’s own 
worship experiences. This is followed by a study 
of the home life and worship of the Hebrew 
people. No effort is made in Grade Four to 
present a complete study of the Hebrew people, 
as this will be taken up in Grade Six. Only those 
Bible characters have been included in Grade Four 
whose experiences are within the understanding of 
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the pupils and which would help to enrich their 
own worship experiences. The course concludes 
with a study of New Testament life and worship. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


a. To help the pupils understand how men and 
women of the Bible sought to know God and 
to inspire them to express their faith in God 
through worship. 

b. To help the pupils to develop a strong faith 
in God and to feel a closer relation to him. 

c. To help the pupils to be able to worship ef- 
fectively, to the end that Christian worship 
may become a meaningful part of their lives. 


Grade Five 


In many progressive public schools the center 
of interest in Grade Five is The Effects of Inven- 
tion and Discovery Upon Our Living. In view 
of the particular emphasis in the public schools, 
and, in view of the fact that the public schools are 
interested in studying the results of definite causes 
in daily living, it has seemed appropriate that 
courses in religious education shall note the effect 
of God’s Divine Revelation upon the life and 
institution of people in various ages of the past 
and at the present time. | 
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In many instances, the public school teachers go 
back to the very early days of civilization and trace 
the development of certain phases of life, or study 
the effects of certain inventions and discoveries 
upon our living. For example, it is common prac- 
tice for Fifth Grade classes to trace the develop- 
ment of writing from the days of picture writing 
through its various stages of development to the 
invention of printing and on to the writing and 
manufacturing of modern books and periodicals. 
In an effort to correlate the work in religious edu- 
cation with the general emphasis in the public 
schools, the center of interest for the Fifth Grade 
is The Bible, Our Guide Book for Happy Living. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


a. To acquaint pupils with a knowledge of the 
facts about how our Bible came to be and, 
most of all, to help them understand that the 
Bible is the Inspired Word of God—not 
simply one of many worthwhile books, but a 
unique and wonderful Book which is our 
supreme guide book for happy living in 
meeting the practical situations and problems 


of life. 
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b. To help boys and girls appreciate the story 
of the life of Jesus Christ, as recorded in the 
Gospels; to help them understand that Jesus 
was the unique and Divine Son of God; to 
lead them to desire to accept Jesus Christ as 
Saviour, Friend, Companion, and Lord; and 
to help them to desire to build their daily 
conduct and character in harmony with the 
Divine Pattern exemplified in the life of 
Christ. 

c. To face with the children some of their per- 
plexing problems and to cause them to desire 
to seek help from God and to help them 
grow in their ability to use the Bible in meet- 
ing their everyday needs and problems. 


Grade Six 


By the time pupils enter the Sixth Grade, they 
are ready to begin to study The Effect of Mass 
Production Upon Our Living. In general, it may 
be said that the public schools give strong emphasis 
to the study of the problems involved in living in 
a machine age. Upon the whole, church leaders 
agree that increasing effort ought to be made to 
counteract the overwhelming emphasis upon 
machines and a growing acceptance by the people 
of materialism as a philosophy of life. In view 
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of this fact and in view of the general emphasis in 
the public schools, the title for Grade Six has been 
designated At School With God, and the center of 
interest for this grade is Spiritual Guidance in a 
Machine Age. 


The course begins with a study of how God 
revealed himself to the early leaders of the Old 
Testament period. It is observed that as these 
people came to acquire a better understanding of 
God’s revelation, they improved their standards of 
living. A rather thorough study is made of the 
great messages of the prophets, and on many 
occasions, comparison is made between the teach- 
ings of the prophets and the teachings of Jesus. 
Through all this study God is seen to be revealing 
Himself to his children. The final unit of work 
is devoted to a study of How May I Know God, 
with a strong emphasis upon prayer and how to 
pray. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


a. To lead boys and girls to understand how 
God revealed Himself to the Old Testament 
leaders and prophets and to help them see 
something of the result of this revelation in 
improved habits and character of the people. 
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b. To help pupils to discover how they may 
know God better; to make prayer seem 
natural and meaningful and to help them to 
desire to pray; to create those desires which 
will lead to a continuous development of 
spiritual experience and improved habits of 
character and conduct. 


Grade Seven 

In many public schools, pupils are engaged in 
studying some such theme as Social Provision for 
Cooperative Living. It may be said that, in gen- 
eral, the public school endeavors to help the pupils 
to understand the relation of man’s social heritage 
to his continuous development, and, since religion 
constitutes a part of man’s social heritage, the 
public school is interested in helping pupils to 
understand something of the social function and 
value of religion as related to the goal of coopera- 
tive living. 

Since the public school assumes that a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of man’s social inheritance 
will contribute toward cooperative living, and since 
man’s religious inheritance comes to him through 
the church, it has seemed appropriate that the 
center of interest for religious education in Grade 
Seven shall be built around the Christian Church. 
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It is true, too, that many seventh grade pupils have 
recently joined the church or will soon join the 
church, and this fact serves as an additional reason 
for devoting a full year’s work to an effort to help 
pupils gain an understanding and appreciation of 
the contributions of the Christian Church, as a part 
of man’s total social heritage. Units I and II 
deal with the theme historically, while Unit III 
attempts to help the pupils appreciate something 
of the unfinished task which the church is attempt- 
ing to carry forward in the home, community, and 
world. 


AIMs AND OBJECTIVES 


a. To help pupils to understand how the church 
began and something of its contribution to 


civilization in the Roman World and during 
the Middle Ages. 


b. To challenge boys and girls with the fact that 
Jesus Christ taught a Way of Life which 
represents the highest and best in man’s 
social heritage and to help them to dedicate 
their lives fully to the teachings and ideals 
of Jesus and to seek membership in the 
church. 
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c. To prepare pupils for richer and fuller living 
in the home and in the community and world 
and for a more intelligent participation in the 
work of the church. 


Grade Eight 


The Virginia Curriculum Guide includes one 
high school text book, entitled The Bible In Our 
American Life, by Dr. S. Vernon McCasland, John 
B. Cary Memorial Professor of Religion at the 
University of Virginia. This is a senior high 
school text book. 

True to its title, its major purpose is to empha- 
size and clarify the contribution which the Bible 
has made in our American life. This book is in- 
tended to be used by teacher and students. Other 
titles in the series for use in junior and senior high 
schools are in preparation. 


SUMMARY 


Every curriculum should be judged by the 
extent that it is helpful in the guidance of students 
toward the attainment of approved educational 
goals. This principle should always be kept in 
the foreground by those who are engaged in the 
process of developing curriculum materials, as well 
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as by those who seek to adopt material which is 
already available. The first step is to approve 
appropriate educational goals. The next step is 
to develop or adopt material which will most 
effectively aid in the attainment of these goals. 


CHAPTER Well 
Standards for Weekday Church Schools 


HE ultimate success of Weekday Religious 
Education will always depend upon the 
quality and general effectiveness of the work which 
is done. This being true, it is a matter of the 
utmost importance that leaders in this movement 
shall insist upon maintaining the highest possible 
standards in all phases of the work. The Week- 
day Religious Education Movement is a new 
movement. It is a movement which, in the very 
nature of the situation, will be viewed from every 
angle in comparison with the public schools. It 
does not have the history or the prestige which 
count for such great advantage on the side of 
public education. If the Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation Movement does not maintain higher stand- 
ards than those which prevail in public education, 
the public may readily assume that its standards 
are, in reality, much lower than those which are 
maintained in the public schools. The church can- 
not afford to run the risk of developing such an 
impression in the community. 


It is true, too, that the nature of the task to be 
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accomplished in Weekday Religious Education is 
such as should demand the highest possible stand- 
ards. No halfway or slipshod procedures should 
ever be tolerated in an enterprise which has for its 
purpose the influencing of boys and girls in the 
area of religious faith and conduct. The educa- 
tion of children is always such an important and 
delicate task as to demand the best. But, when 
the church undertakes to educate children in the 
area of moral and spiritual values, its standards 
should be so high that they will everywhere be 
recognized as being on the level of the superlative 
best. 


STANDARDS RELATING TO TEACHERS 


As in any other school, the teacher is the most 
important factor in the Weekday Church School. 
If the teacher is weak, the whole school will be 
weak, and the task will not be worth doing. Con- 
sider, then, the following: 


1. Heattu 


Most of the teachers in Weekday Church 
Schools are women, but, in every sense of the word, 
this specialized branch of teaching is a man’s job. 
This means that the task requires that teachers 
have good health and stamina, so that they will not 
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grow weary in the performance of the many duties 
which come to them in connection with their work. 
Most people agree that the serious minded teacher 
in a Weekday Church School has to carry a teach- 
ing load which is approximately equivalent to the 
teaching load which is carried by a serious minded 
teacher in the public schools. While the work 
should never be thought of as a killing job, it is 
surely not a profession that should be undertaken 
by weaklings, and those who do not possess good 
health and plenty of energy will do well to look 
elsewhere for employment. 


Ze SPIRITUAL QUALITIES 


A well known system of Weekday Religious 
Education has developed the slogan that our 
teachers are as well traimed as the ablest teachers 
who serve in the public schools and are as spiritu- 
ally minded and as thoroughly consecrated as mis- 
sionaries who serve in the foreign field. The pur- 
pose of this slogan is to remind the general public 
that Weekday Church School teachers are people 
who have attained recognized educational stand- 
ards and have a vital religious faith and who have 
thoroughly consecrated themselves to the task of 
teaching that faith to boys and girls. It would be 
sheer folly to employ any teachers who lack depth 
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of religious convictions or who are unconcerned or 
only mildly concerned about the matter of winning 
boys and girls to an acceptance of the Christian 
Way of Life. Certainly a teacher should not 
reflect a gloomy or sombre attitude but should be 
known in the community as a person of unusual 
depth of Christian conviction and as one who mani- 
fests extraordinary concern for the spiritual growth 
of her pupils. 


A teacher’s faith is known by her works. This 
means that teachers in Weekday Church Schools 
will be concerned about the growth of the total 
church program of the community. These teach- 
ers, so far as their time and strength will permit, 
will support by their presence and otherwise the 
various church activities of the community. Unless 
prevented by illness or other unavoidable causes, 
they will always be in attendance at one of the 
churches on the Lord’s Day. These teachers will 
be read and known by all of the people of the 
community, and, in all matters relating to their 
personal devotional life and in all contacts in the 
community, they will need to be living epistles 
which will proclaim to all men that they are the 
true and consecrated ambassadors of Jesus Christ. 
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3. EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Minimum Standards. Teachers in Weekday 
Church Schools should have completed a four year 
course in a standard college or professional school 
of religion, and should have taken a minimum of 
two years of such training in the fields of Bible, 
psychology, education, and religious education, 
including practice teaching. In all cases their pro- 
fessional training in the field of religious education 
ought to represent the full equivalent of the pro- 
fessional training which the state requires in the 
field of psychology and education, including obser- 
vation and practice teaching, for the certification 
of teachers in the public schools. 


Higher Standards. ‘Those communities which 
expect to attain a high degree of success in the field 
of Weekday Religious Education should never be 
satisfied with minimum standards. It is to be 
highly recommended that teachers in Weekday 
Church Schools shall be full college graduates, 
withthe 1 BiAc, B.S: BRE. or other college 
degree and, in addition, shall have two or three 
years of graduate training in a seminary or a pro- 
fessional school of religion. Teachers with this 
type of training will be better able to attain success 
in an important and delicate task, and their superior 
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training will command such confidence and respect 
in the public schools and in the community as to 
more than pay for the extra cost to the churches 
which sponsor the work. 


4, EXPERIENCE 


It is highly important that teachers in Weekday 
Church Schools shall have had two types of educa- 
tional experience, as follows: 

In the Public Schools. The Weekday Church 
School is very closely related to the public school. 
It is essential, therefore, that teachers in Weekday 
Church Schools shall have acquired a high degree 
of skill in the technique of public school teachings, 
as prerequisite for accepting responsibility for 
teaching in Weekday Church Schools. It cannot 
be expected that one can gain the necessary back- 
ground of experience and acquire the skill for suc- 
cessful teaching in Weekday Church Schools in 
less than two years teaching experience in the 
public schools. It is apparent, however, that the 
Weekday Church School may have to use teachers 
who have not had the advantage of two years 
teaching experience in the public schools. In such 
cases, the Weekday Church School should require 
that its teachers attain standards for practice teach- 
ing which are identical with practice teaching re- 
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quirements for beginning teachers in the best public 
schools of the particular county or city. 


In Church Work. Boards and committees which 
employ teachers for Weekday Church Schools will 
do well to employ only those who have had suc- 
cessful experience in teaching or working in the 
Sunday Church School or in the Vacation Church 
School or in other educational work of the local 
church. Asa rule, those who have had the most 
extensive experience in the educational work of a 
local church will attain a higher degree of success 
in teaching in the Weekday Church School. To 
employ a teacher who is not familiar with the 
educational aims and procedures of the local 
church would place in jeopardy the success of any 
otherwise well organized Weekday Church School. 


5. PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


Teachers in Weekday Church Schools will need 
to give constant attention to various ways and 
means of stimulating their professional growth. 
Surely, they will never adopt the attitude of once 
trained, always trained. These teachers should 
be well informed on current educational and reli- 
gious thought. They should become known in 
the community as people who are well read on 
topics of the day. Their interest in their work 
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will naturally lead them to adopt annually a pro- 
gram of reading in their own specialized field and 
in related fields. They will use frequent oppor- 
tunities to attend classes in teaching methods. 
They will take advantage of available opportuni- 
ties to visit and observe the work of other teachers 
in Weekday Church Schools and in the public 
schools. They will surely take advantage of op- 
portunities to enroll in classes for general or 
specialized Bible study. At regular stated periods, 
they will do well to take refresher courses in recog- 
nized colleges and universities in their specialized 


field or in related fields. 


Teachers cannot take advantages of these and 
other means of stimulating professional growth 
without the help of boards or committees for which 
they work. These boards and committees should 
manifest a sympathetic interest in the continuous 
growth of their teachers. At certain points, a little 
encouragement will be all that may be needed on 
the part of a board or committee. At other points, 
a board or committee will need to grant necessary 
time for the teacher to attend a conference or 
institute, or to pay travel expense or tuition to a 
conference or convention. Other things being 
equal, the board or committee which takes the most 
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interest in the professional growth of their teachers 
will receive the largest dividend on the funds 
which they invest in the Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation Movement. 


6. [THE TEACHER IN HER RELATIONSHIPS 


To the Public School. Ideally, the Weekday 
Religious Education teacher should hold essen- 
tially the same relation to the public schools as if 
she were a regular member of the faculty. When- 
ever possible, she will accept invitations to attend 
the faculty meetings which are regularly held in 
said school or schools. The church board or com- 
mittee for which she works should confer with the 
public school authorities about this matter. She 
should use available opportunities for conferences 
with public school principals and with public school 
teachers. She should regard her work not as 
something apart from the work of the public 
school, but as a definite and vital part of the work 
of the school—not as something tacked on to the 
work of the school, but as something which gears 
into the work of the school. When the county or 
city board of education has granted the provision 
of released time and the work of Weekday Relli- 
~ gious Education has been organized in a particular 
school, the Weekday Religious Education teacher 
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should be regarded by the public school authorities 
and by church leaders, as a regular teacher in the 
school—a teacher who has been provided by the 
church for the purpose of making a special contri- 
bution in the experience of the children. 


Experience has shown that it is highly desirable 
for the Weekday Religious Education teacher to 
assume the initiative in cultivating desirable co- 
operative relationships between herself and the 
churches, on the one hand, and the public school 
principals and supervisors and teachers, on the 
other hand. In other words, the teacher of reli- 
gion must earn the right to receive the degree 
of cooperation she would like to secure from 
the public school principals and supervisors and 
teachers. 


Teachers of religion should strive earnestly to 
understand the aims and objectives of the public 
schools, and they should be alert to every oppor- 
tunity to interpret the aims of Christian education 
to the public school principals and supervisors. 
This cooperative attitude will suggest the need for 
frequent conferences between teachers of religion 
and public school teachers and, in such confer- 
ences, plans can be made for the solution of many 
common problems. On the whole, public school 
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teachers appreciate the help they receive from 
teachers of religion as much as the teachers of 
religion appreciate the help they receive from the 
public school teachers. Right relationships at this 
point reveal the value of church-school coopera- 
tion, in the interest of the enrichment of the life 
of the boys and girls of the community. 


To the Churches. It isa matter of the highest 
‘importance that Weekday Religious Education 
teachers shall maintain right relationships to all of 
the cooperating churches of the community. Toa 
very large extent, the Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion teacher will have to assume responsibility for 
interpreting her work to the churches. She will 
need to be constantly on the alert to discover best 
ways and means for attaining this most desirable 
objective. It frequently happens that teachers 
are invited by the ministers to speak briefly of 
their work in- regular Sunday services of the 
church. Adult Sunday School classes and men’s 
and women’s church organizations afford splendid 
opportunities for teachers to tell of the work they 
are doing for the children of the church. 


The teacher who succeeds in any marked degree 
soon comes to regard herself as the right-hand 
helper and servant of the churches of the com- 
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munity. She will be interested in building up 
Sunday School enrollment and attendance. She 
will immediately discover from her enrollment 
cards the number and location of the unchurched 
children of the community. She will assume the 
initiative in offering to work with pastors and 
superintendents of the churches in an effort to have 
all of these children enrolled in Sunday School. 
In other words, the successful teacher will desire 
earnestly to have all of her pupils receive the 
largest possible benefit from the total program of 
the church. Frequent conferences with the lead- 
ers of the church will afford an opportunity of 
discovering ways and means of attaining this 
result. 


To the Homes. The fact that such a large per- 
centage of parents authorize their children to 
enroll in the classes in religious education is sufh- 
cient proof that they are interested in the religious 
instruction of their children. They realize their 
own inadequacy to give their children proper reli- 
gious training. Many parents have long been 
concerned about this important matter. There 1s 
no denying the fact that parents who are in no 
sense church people are nevertheless highly 
pleased that at last their own children are able to 
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receive basic religious training in cooperation with 
the schools. This very fact gives the teacher of 
religion her greatest opportunity. 


It is obvious that teachers of religion will not 
be able to assume responsibility for visiting in all 
of the homes of their pupils. Owing to the fact 
that teachers of religion may have five or six hun- 
dred pupils, they can only visit in a minimum 
number of homes. In the nature of the situation, 
the teacher of religion will have to resort to some 
other plan for interpreting her work and for culti- 
vating fellowship with the homes of the com- 
munity. This is usually done by a committee of 
home visitors whose members represent the teach- 
er, in a regular and systematic visitation of homes 
of the community. 


The teacher of religion should take the initiative 
in securing the appointment of a committee of 
home visitors. There should be such a committee 
for each of the school communities in which the 
teacher works, and it should be composed of one 
or more of the leading women of each of the co- 
operating churches. The teacher will meet with 
each committee several times each year and will so 
interpret her aims and objectives to members of 
this committee that they, in turn, can visit the 
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homes and bring about more interest and under- 
standing on the part of the parents. Much of the 
teacher’s interest for the advancement of the total 
church program can be expressed through her 
work with such committees. In this way, alert 
teachers have been able to multiply their influence 
many fold in the community. 


To the Cooperative Church Organization. In 
most situations, teachers in Weekday Church 
Schools are employed by local councils of churches 
or by councils of religious education. In every 
situation, it is highly important that right relation- 
ships be immediately established between teachers 
and the executive officers of these organizations. 


The teacher, whether or not she has been 
specifically requested to do so, should assume re- 
sponsibility for reporting her activities regularly 
and carefully to the officers of her organization. 
She will also work with these officers in an effort 
to plan ways and means for bringing her reports to 
all members of the organization and to the general 
church public. The holding of an annual banquet 
or supper conference, to which key leaders from 
all of the cooperating churches have been invited, 
has proved very helpful in attaining this objective. 

The executive officers of local church councils 
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should be equally concerned that they maintain 
right relationships with their teachers of religion. 
These executive officers should realize that these 
teachers have been called to carry a tremendous 
load of responsibility. They should realize that 
their teachers are frequently lonely and that they 
are deserving of many courtesies and kindnesses. 
The holding of a church supper or party in honor 
of the teachers of religion in the fall of the year 
has proved very helpful in paving the way for the 
development of right relationships between teach- 
ers of religion and their own immediate employ- 
ment agencies. 


STANDARDS RELATING TO COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


The general organizational pattern for a local 
council of churches or council of religious educa- 
tion is considered in Chapter IV. We are con- 
cerned here only with the type of standards which 
should prevail in all such organizations. 


1. INFORMED LEADERSHIP 


The officers and members of local cooperative 
church agencies should be well informed concern- 
ing Christian education and the whole area of co- 
operative church activity. They ought to know a 
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ereat deal about the history of education, begin- 
ning with the Reformation in Europe and in 
Colonial America. They ought to be acquainted 
with the beginnings and gradual progress of co- 
operative church activity among the Protestant 
churches of America. They should also under- 
stand the modern Ecumenical Movement, and 
they should surely develop basic convictions about 
the necessity of developing ecumenical patterns in 
their own local community. Significant success in 
Weekday Religious Education cannot be expected 
unless the leadership of local cooperative agencies 
is well informed in the whole area of Christian 
education and cooperative church work. 


2. Hicu Business STANDARDS 


Plan of Organization. Every local cooperative 
church agency should develop a definite plan of 
organization, including a constitution and by-laws. 
The aim should be to develop a minimum of 
machinery, but to expect to succeed without a gen- 
eral plan of organization will be to invite failure. 


Regular Meetings. The Weekday Religious 
Education Movement has failed in certain com- 
munities for no other reason than that the leaders 
of the organization were careless about the matter 
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of having regular meetings. Cases of failure are 
on record where every care was taken in planning 
all of the details of organization and in launching 
the movement, but where these same leaders 
maintained a hands-off policy as soon as their 
teacher had been employed and had entered upon 
her work. It is tragic to proceed in this fashion. 
It is difficult to imagine any situation which would 
not require a quarterly meeting of the executive 
committee or board of directors, and, in the ma- 
jority of situations, monthly meetings of such a 
committee or board is to be preferred. If the 
work of a local cooperative church agency is not 
worth enough to the cause of religion to warrant 
the holding of frequent and regular meetings of 
responsible committees, it is probably true that the 
work which such an organization will do is not 
worth the doing. 


Relations with Employees. ‘When Weekday 
Religious Education teachers or other employees 
are engaged, there should be a very definite under- 
standing regarding all details of the relationship 
on the part of the executive officers of the organi- 
zation and the employees. These details are 
usually set forth by the organization in the form 
of a contract which is signed by the officials of the 
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organization and by the employee, or in a letter 
from the head of the organization to the employee 
with a letter of acceptance from the employee to 
the head of the organization. No slip-shod 
methods should be tolerated at this point. 


The details of the relationship of an employee 
with the organization should specify the term of 
employment, with the stipulated salary, and the 
provisions by which either party to the agreement 
may honorably dissolve the relationship. All of 
these matters should be considered carefully, and, 
when an agreement has been made, it should be 
adhered to in accordance with the highest stand- 
ards of ethical procedure. 


3. ADEQUATE FINANCE 


If a cooperative church organization is to fulfill 
its function in the community, it should have an 
adequate financial program. The following 1s 
suggestive: 


Raising the Budget. The local church organi- 
zation should assume responsibility for adopting 
an adequate budget and for raising same in ad- 
vance, so that all of its obligations can be promptly 
met. Difficulties in matters of finance have usual- 
ly resulted from starting the work of Weekday 
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Religious Education with only a part of the funds 
in hand. This is always a bad policy, and it leads 
to many kinds of embarrassment. The only safe 
way is to adopt an adequate budget and to com- 
pletely raise the amount before starting the work 
of Weekday Religious Education. This is an 
equally safe rule for any year’s work. If, through 
the lack of a plan or through delay in executing a 
plan, adequate funds are not available before be- 
ginning any year’s work, the executive officers of 
the organization and all employees will almost 
certainly suffer embarrassment before the end of 
the school session. 


Meet Obligations Promptly. The majority of 
the teachers who serve in Weekday Church Schools 
depend for their living expenses upon their sal- 
aries. Executive officers of cooperative church 
organizations should keep this fact in mind. It is 
entirely inexcusable for a group of cooperating 
churches to fall behind in meeting the payments 
which are due their employees. It is even more 
inexcusable when such delay in payment is due to 
the lack of a plan or to thoughtlessness or careless- 
ness on the part of executive officers who represent 
the churches of a community. The rule should 
be to pay bills promptly or to never incur the 
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obligation to pay bills when adequate funds are 
' not in sight. 


Adequate Compensation of Employees. The 
churches of a community will receive a larger 
return on their investment if they will maintain a 
liberal financial policy toward their employees. 
Teachers of religion should receive adequate com- 
pensation. It is a long standing rule that they 
should not receive less compensation than is paid 
to the public school teachers in the same communi- 
ty. In certain situations, it is quite justifiable to 
pay the teachers of religion a higher salary than is 
paid to public school teachers. An example of 
such a situation would be where teachers of reli- 
gion have had the advantage of extensive gradu- 
ate training or where they have to incur heavy 
travel expense in coming from and returning to 
their homes. 


It is also important that the local cooperative 
church organization shall provide an adequate 
travel allowance for teachers of religion in travel- 
ing from one school community to another in the 
area in which they serve. If they can travel by 
public conveyance, this item will usually be much 
less than where it is necessary to travel by auto- 
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mobile. In all cases, this is an item of expense 
which ought to fall upon the organization and not 
upon the teacher. 


STANDARDS RELATING TO LARGER RELATIONSHIPS 


The task of organizing and maintaining a com- 
munity system of Weekday Religious Education 
is of such nature and magnitude that those who 
are responsible for such an enterprise should 
always seek out ways and means of maintaining 
working relationships with larger organizations in 
this field of church work. ‘This may mean that a 
local community council of churches should main- 
tain close relationships with the local county or 
city council of churches or council of religious 
education. On the other hand, it may mean that 
a local community council of churches or council 
of religious education will maintain relationships 
with the state council of churches or council of 
religious education. It has been thoroughly 
demonstrated that Weekday Religious Education 
does not thrive by means of the application of the 
principle of isolationism. The local community, 
or county, or city should always be joined in a 
working relationship with other communities and 
counties and cities which have work of a similar 
nature in the same state. 
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Too much emphasis cannot be given to the im- 
portance of developing a strong state council of 
churches or council of religious education in every 
state. Asa matter of fact, it is doubtful if Week- 
day Religious Education will ever make significant — 
advance in any state which does not have a strong 
state-wide cooperative church organization. 


In the nature of the situation, the Weekday 
Religious Education Movement stands in very 
close relationship to the public schools. The 
churches of a state can readily establish this rela- 
tionship through a state council of churches or 
council of religious education. There is great 
advantage if this working relationship can be estab- 
lished on a state-wide basis. It is little less than 
folly for the churches of a county or city to ignore 
their organizational relationship to all of the other 
churches of the state. So long as the sum of the 
whole is bigger than any of its parts, it will be of 
considerable advantage for the churches in any 
part of a state to engage in cooperative church 
work through an organization which includes rep- 
resentatives from every part of a state. No mat- 
ter how large or how strong a county or city may 
be, in certain areas of work, it is indispensable that 
the churches of such area cooperate with the other 
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churches of the state. In every area of work, 
state-wide cooperation is advantageous and help- 


ful. 

An active state council of churches or council 
of religious education will do for the work of 
Weekday Religious Education the same type of 
service which is given to the public schools by a 
state department of public education. Obviously, 
the churches of a state will desire to work together 
in the areas of curriculum development, selection 
and training of teachers, establishment of stand- 
ards, and general supervision. There is need for 
these types of service in every area where Week- 
day Church Schools are established, and a more 
effective service can be given through one central 
organization in which all the churches of a state 
are represented than can be developed by a smaller 
number of churches working separately and in- 
dependently of each other. 


1. EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS 


A local community will need the help of its 
county or city or state cooperative church agency 
in the matter of employing teachers. The par- 
ticular pattern is different in most states, but the 
principle is the same. The smaller unit will do 
well to consult with the next larger unit in con- 
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nection with the important problem of the selec- 
tion and employment of teachers. 


2. REPRESENTATION 


A local cooperative church agency should be 
represented on the board of management of its 
county or city organization. Likewise, each coun- 
ty or city cooperative church organization should 
be represented on the board of management of the 
state organization. These are matters of great 
importance. The whole structure of cooperative 
church work becomes endangered when these prin- 
ciples of representation are not observed. 


3. FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


As in the matter of representation, the local co- 
operative church agency should contribute toward 
the financial support of its county or city organiza- 
tion. If there is no county or city organization, 
the local organization should send its support to 
the state organization. In every case the county 
or city cooperative church agency should support 
the budget of the state organization. 


Many factors will determine the amount of the 
support which should go from a smaller to a larger 
cooperative church agency. It is safe to assume, 
however, that the amount which should go from a 
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local agency to a county or city agency, or from a 
county or city agency to a state agency, should not 
be less than ten per cent of its local budget. Like- 
wise, state agencies should send financial support 
to the appropriate national or international co- 
operative church agencies in such amount as by 
agreement is deemed just and fair. 


SUMMARY 


These standards have been suggested as goals 
for possible attainment on the part of individuals 
and organizations. It is not intended that they 
be regarded as inclusive or final. They will need 
revision in the light of experience, and serious 
study of this list of standards will suggest that 
additional items should be added to the list. 


CHA PAE Rv\erT 
Guidance Throughout the Year 


ANY questions are asked concerning the 
actual operation of Weekday Religious 
Education in the community. On every hand 
interested inquirers want to know how the Move- 
ment works. It is the purpose of this chapter to 
give a partial view of the most important items 
of activity in the average community during the 
school year. 


GENERAL PREPARATION 


The Weekday Religious Education Movement 
has frequently suffered by reason of the fact that 
its friends have responded by giving too little and 
by giving that too late! As in the case of other 
important activities, the degree of success is always 
determined by long and careful preparation and 
by placing responsibility in the hands of competent 
leaders. When the school session begins, it is of 
the utmost importance that essential preparation 
shall have been made, whether the work is being 
organized for the first time or whether the new 
school session is to be a continuation of work which 
has been previously established. 
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Organizational Plan. As stated in Chapter IV, 
Weekday Religious Education cannot be success- 
fully carried on without the guidance of a com- 
petent and well organized and representative spon- 
soring agency. In situations where this movement 
is to be launched for the first time, the sponsoring 
group will need to reach a satisfactory agreement 
concerning basic policy and organizational details 
a long time in advance of the beginning of the 
school year. In situations where the movement 
has been well established, the success of any session 
will be determined by the manner in which the 
sponsoring organization carries out the expressed 
will of the churches of the community. 


Financial Policy. There is general agreement 
among leaders that funds for Weekday Religious 
Education ought to be raised in the spring of the 
year. Like the every member canvass in the local 
church, this is a task which has to be done each 
year. Other things being equal, April has been 
regarded as an appropriate time to conduct the 
canvass for funds for Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion. In situations where the work is to be 
financed through the budgets of the cooperating 
churches, it is equally important that all official 
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commitments shall be made well in advance of the 
opening of the public schools. 


Selection of Teachers. Ideally, teachers should 
be selected not later than April or May preceding 
the opening of the next school session. If spon- 
soring groups could be led to understand that they 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
selecting teachers well in advance of the opening 
of school, the general tone and quality of the work 
would be materially improved. 


THe TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


In many of the well established systems of 
Weekday Religious Education it has come to be 
recognized as standard procedure for all of the 
supervisors and teachers of a county or city or state 
to be called together for a period of from two 
days to a week for intensive training for the work 
of the approaching school year. There is no fixed 
period for these meetings, but there appears to be 
certain advantages in having such a meeting during 
the very first days of September. One such 
advantage is that teachers can go from the institute 
directly to their several places of employment. In 
particular situations which may not employ a suf- 
ficient number of teachers to warrant the holding 
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of such an institute, it will prove helpful if ar- 
rangements can be made to have such teachers 
join in an institute with teachers in some near-by 
area, without regard to county or city or state lines. 
Here is a field of endeavor in which the coopera- 


tion of like-minded organizations will yield de- 
sirable dividends. 


Enriches Spiritual Life. The average Week- 
day Religious Education teacher will have the 
opportunity to meet a minimum of one hundred 
pupils each school day. She will also be called 
upon to make many other contacts during the week 
and on Sunday. ‘The task is of such nature and 
magnitude that teachers who expect to succeed will 
need to use every possible opportunity to cultivate 
and enrich their own spiritual experience, to the 
end that they may have sufficient spiritual strength 
to enable them to carry on the work. Institutes 
for Weekday Religious Education teachers are 
usually planned in such a way that all of the 
teachers can meet with one or more especially com- 
petent leaders at regular times throughout the 
period of the institute. Deliberate effort is made 
to strengthen religious convictions and to inspire a 
greater enthusiasm for extending the Christian 
faith by means of the educative method. It would 
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be difficult to overestimate the value of such an 
experience for a group of people who are about to 
go out to engage in the challenging work of teach- 
ing religion in cooperation with the public schools. 


To Study Technique. ‘These teachers’ institutes 
provide opportunity for teachers to acquire a better 
knowledge of many technical problems and sug- 
gested procedures with which they will have to 
deal duiinorithes year... Inv the: group «will bea 
number of persons who will be going out to teach 
for the first time. In a five-day institute these 
new teachers will be able to learn more about many 
practical procedures than they have previously 
learned during their period of college and univer- 
sity training. Local councils of churches and other 
sponsoring groups find it to be good policy for 
them to pay their teachers for their time or pay 
their expenses, or both, while attending the insti- 
tute. A little money spent on such an enterprise 
will greatly increase the dividends which will 
result from the total investment. 


Share Experiences. "Teachers learn from each 
other. That is sufficient reason for bringing them 
together. At least one well known system of 
Weekday Church Schools has been building 
around the slogan of all for each and each for all 
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and making it apply to a general sharing of experi- 
ence and materials. In this system effort was 
made to have each one of some fifty teachers to 
list their entire collection of best stories. The 
next step in the process of sharing was to endeavor 
to make each one of these best stories available to 
each of the fifty teachers. The same principle has 
been applied to poetry, pictures, and other source 
material. This process is facilitated by means 
of various permanent committees which work 
throughout the school year and which report at 
the teachers’ institute. Sponsoring groups will do 
well to pay the cost and require the attendance of 
all teachers at an approved institute, even though 
it may be necessary for them to cross state lines to 
enable them do so. 


FRIENDLY COURTESIES 


It is one thing to elect and pay the salary of 
Bible teachers and quite another thing to see that 
they are properly received when they arrive in the 
community and properly looked after during the 
school year. There is no accepted code of profes- 
sional ethics in this field, but, in general, it may 
be said that the churches of a community should 
receive and look after the welfare and happiness 
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of their Bible teachers in much the same way as a 
local church receives and looks after its pastor. 


Welcome and Immediate Assistance. The ex- 
penditure of even a small amount of effort by the 
sponsoring organization, with the participation of 
every cooperating church, in the form of an ap- 
propriate welcoming social or party for the Bible 
teachers will contribute a great deal toward a suc- 
cessful year’s work. Other types of assistance will 
include introductions to prominent church leaders 
and to members of the board of education and 
important public school executives, including pub- 
lic school principals in the school communities 
where Bible is to be taught. New teachers will 
need assistance in the matter of securing proper 
living accommodations and at reasonable cost. 
They may need assistance in solving difficult trans- 
portation problems and the arrangement of sched- 
ules with the local school authorities. In all cases, 
they should be accompanied by an official of the 
organization for which they work when they go 
to confer at the beginning of a school session 
with school principals and teachers regarding the 
release of pupils to be enrolled in their classes in 
Weekday Religious Education. This practice 
should be observed by sponsoring organizations in 
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the case of new and former teachers. If a teacher 
ever needs the help of her sponsoring organization 
at one time more than another, it is at the time 
when she makes her first contact with public school 
principals and teachers at the opening of the school 
session. 


Through the Year Assistance. ‘The average 
local church does not discontinue the courtesy of 
showing an interest in its minister as soon as he is 
well settled in the parsonage. It has developed a 
technique for extending many acts of kindness to 
its minister throughout the church year. If the 
local church had not found a way to do this, many 
ministers would fail to do anything like what is 
expected of them. 


Bible teachers, in many respects, have a more 
difficult place to fill than the average minister. 
They are the servants of all of the churches and 
thus they suffer from inattention, because leaders 
in each church forget about them or assume that 
the other churches are giving to them a proper 
expression of their appreciation. Here is a case 
of need for specific planning on the part of the 
cooperative church organization which employs 
these teachers. Bible teachers do not live in their 
own homes. ‘They live in some other home or in 
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a boarding house. In this respect they are at a 
distinct disadvantage from the minister. Fre- 
quently, they are lonely and they crave the fellow- 
ship of the adults of their own age in the churches 
which they serve. A little more thoughtfulness 
on the part of ministers and adult church leaders 
and a little more planning by officers and commit- 
tees of employing organizations will contribute a 
great deal toward the happiness and efficiency of 
Bible teachers throughout the school year. 


THe First WEEK oF SCHOOL 


It is important that Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion teachers arrive in the community in time to 
permit them to attend the public school teachers’ 
institute or conference. Owing to the possibility 
that this meeting may conflict with their own insti- 
tute, they may not be able to do so. If they do 
attend, it will be of great value if they can be in- 
troduced to the teachers. They should be accom- 
panied by a prominent church leader who is an 
official or member of the organization for which 
they are to work. 


Practice varies over the country, but it 1s a mat- 
ter of considerable importance if the classes in 
religious education can be started at the very first 
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of the school session. The former practice of de- 
laying the religious education classes for one or 
two weeks is not sound in theory, and it is quite 
possible to arrange that the work may be started 
at the beginning of the school session. 


Seek Cooperation. The teachers of religion 
should use every legitimate means to secure the co- 
operation of public school teachers. Each teacher 
of religion should be properly introduced to each 
public school teacher with whom she will have to 
work during the year. The teacher of religion 
will explain to each public school teacher the gen- 
eral plan of work, as previously agreed to by the 
public school authorities and the churches of the 
community. In situations where pupils are re- 
leased from their public school duties and go to a 
near-by church or other classroom for their classes 
in religion, the teacher of religion and each public 
school teacher will need to agree upon the details 
of procedure. In situations where religion is to 
be taught in the public school buildings, other 
details of procedure will have to be worked out in 
conference. In such situations it is highly desir- 
able if the public school teacher will accord the 
teacher of religion the same status in her classroom 
as she has been accustomed to accord to teachers of 
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music and art or to any other special teacher. 
Where this 1s done, the public school teacher will 
remain in the classroom during the period when 
religion is taught. She will not be there to exer- 
cise control over the pupils, but in the relationship 
of a friend and co-partner with the teacher of 
religion and in the interest of attaining the highest 
welfare of the pupils. 


Beginning to Teach. For every teacher of reli- 
gion the first lesson is the most important item in 
the year’s work. This lesson should receive long 
and careful preparation. First impressions are 
lasting, and the teacher of religion should strive 
diligently to give every pupil a rich and satisfying 
experience the first time she appears before the 
class. She should also vividly portray many inter- 
esting things which will follow during the school 
session, and, when the first class has been con- 
cluded, each pupil should feel a sense of satisfac- 
tion over what has been experienced, and there 
should be an attitude of high expectancy of good 
things to come. 

The methodology for the first lesson should 
include a combination of all those teaching devices 
~which are known to aid in securing and holding 
attention. These will include story telling, art 
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interpretation, conversation and discussion of prac- 
tical problems. The teacher will need to be alert 
and give the impression that she knows her way 
around im the classroom. A teacher who hesitates 
in her voice and manner or who appears to be half 
asleep cannot possibly succeed. In the first session 
the teacher should watch the tone of her voice and 
she should be very careful to avoid giving the 
impression that she is going to be loud or boister- 
ous in her manner of teaching. Above all things, 
the teacher should consciously strive to give to 
every pupil a satisfying experience during the first 
session of the class. 


The Weekly Schedule. Many Weekday Reli- 
gious Education classes are conducted on the basis 
of one period a week. This means that the aver- 
age teacher of religion may repeat during the 
period of a week certain material which she has 
taught on previous days. This ought not to mean 
a blind repetition of material without additional 
preparation, but, on the contrary, it should mean 
that the teacher of religion will make definite 
preparation for each day’s work and that if she 
has taught the lesson previously, she will prepare 
each succeeding lesson in the light of her previous 
teaching experience. Any teaching which is not 
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done on the basis of continuous study and specific 
preparation for each day’s work will inevitably 
lead to noticeable deterioration in the quality of 
work and to unsatisfactory results. 


WHEN SunpDay CoMES 


Sunday is a day of rest, but, for a successful 
Weekday School teacher, this fact should not be 
taken too literally!) The Weekday School teacher 
will need to attend church services with regularity, 
and she will need to divide her time on Sundays 
among the several churches of the community. 


It is generally recommended that when a teacher 
begins work in a new community, she should place 
her church letter with the church of her choice and 
this church will be regarded as her church home 
while she is in residence in the community. That 
she will maintain a somewhat closer relationship 
with this church than with any other church 
should be taken for granted. It should be made 
clear, however, that the teacher will not be avail- 
able to accept regular supervisory or teaching work 
in her own church for the reason that she desires 
to worship with the different churches of the com- 
munity. On the whole, teachers enjoy this wider 
fellowship, and the following out of a reasonable 
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schedule along these lines contributes to the success 
of the Weekday Religious Education Movement. 
When a teacher goes to a Sunday School or 

church service on Sunday, it is of considerable 
value if she can be introduced and given oppor- 
tunity to speak briefly about the work of Weekday 
Religious Education. The several church groups 
will be eager to know more about her aims and 
objectives and about the course of study and daily 
procedures. These Sunday contacts in the several 
churches will give the teacher her best opportunity 
to interpret her work to church people of the com- 
munity. She ought to develop this opportunity 
up to the limit of her resources. 


Contact WitH Homes 


Teachers will find that much value will result 
from a specialized form of reports to parents. 
These should be sent to the homes several times 
each year and the purpose should be for interpre- 
tation rather than to assign a grade. To send 
such reports requires extra work on the part of the 
teacher, but it is a type of work which teachers will 
gladly agree to do. The four page report card 
which is illustrated on the following pages gives 
an alert teacher a significant opportunity. 
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MY RECORD OF 
GROWTH 


“And Jesus increased in wis- 
dom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.” 


—Luke 2:52 


A MESSAGE TO 
PARENTS 
(Grade Four) 
Dear Parents: 


The Bible Class in which your 
child has enrolled is planning 
an interesting and helpful pro- 
gram for this year and we want 
to share our plans with you. 

Through our study together I 
hope to help the children under- 
stand their Bibles better and be 
able to use them more skillfully. 
From our Bible study, discus- 
sion, worship and other experi- 
ences I hope the children will 
become more conscious of God 
in their lives and have a more 
reverent attitude toward all life. 

In the fall we are going to 
think about worship at home 
and at church and study some 
of the great devotional passages 
of the Bible that are on the 
children’s level. From Christ- 
mas until Easter we plan to 
cover all that we can about the 
life and experiences of people 
in Old Testament times. We 
hope to find out how Abraham, 
Moses, David and others wor- 
shiped and what difference it 
made in their lives. 

After Easter we will go to the 
New Testament to learn more 
about the life of Jesus and His 
teachings on worship. Through 
5 better understanding of wor- 
ship in the lives of people in 
Bible times and today I hope 
the children will be able to 
worship God more meaningfully. 

Our Bible Class meets every 
ol cee eer eee eer ener a Riyoeeeee 
o'clock. We hope you will visit 
our class and we will appreciate 
any suggestions you can give us. 

Sincerely yours, 


Parents’ Signature 
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MY LETTER TO MY 
PARENTS 


Pupil’s Signature 


MESSAGE FROM TEACHER 


Teachers Signature 


PARENT’S REPLY 


Parent’s Signature 
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Pupil’s Signature 
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Teachers Signature 


PARENT’S’ REPLY 


Parent’s Signature 
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Being full time employees in cooperative church 
work, Weekday Religious Education teachers 
occupy a strategic place of leadership in the com- 
munity. 


Be Informed. Weekday Religious Education 
teachers should be thoroughly informed about the 
Weekday Religious Education Movement. They 
should have accurate knowledge about the history 
and development of the movement. They should 
know about the several plans of work and they 
should know about the advantages which are 
claimed for each plan. They should also be famil- 
iar with the several plans of community organiza- 
tion and they should have knowledge of available 
teaching materials. 


Teachers should be sympathetic with and thor- 
oughly informed about the history and develop- 
ment of cooperative church activity in the United 
States. They should be acquainted with the work 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America and with the work of the International 
Council of Religious Education. They should be 
familiar with the organizational plan and program 
of a state council of churches or state council of 
Christian education and they should understand 
the working relationship between the organization 
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for which they work and their state organization, 
as well as the relationship between county and city 
organizations and state and national organizations. 
Local councils of churches will do well to regard 
familiarity with the total field of cooperative 
church work as prerequisite to the employment of 
Weekday Religious Education teachers. 


Expanding Leadership. It frequently happens 
that Weekday Religious Education teachers have 
the opportunity to expand their leadership into 
other areas of cooperative church work. They 
may be able to interest the churches in developing 
cooperative plans for increasing Sunday School 
attendance or in the holding of a community school 
for the training of church workers. These and 
other types of cooperative church work challenge 
the leadership ability of every teacher in Weekday 
Church Schools. Teachers who are professionally 
employed in one area of cooperative work ought 
to see things that might be done cooperatively in 
one or more areas of work. The multitudes wait 
for the church. To those who have eyes to see, 
let them see and act! 


REPORTS TO ORGANIZATION 


Teachers should make monthly reports to the 
board of directors or executive committee of the 
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local council of churches or other organization 
which is responsible for Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation in the community. These reports should 
include enrollment and average attendance of 
pupils and general information about the work, 
including pertinent facts concerning the relation 
of the movement to the public schools and an 
accurate description of the contacts which the 
teacher has made with the churches of the com- 
munity. These reports ought also to include de- 
tailed information concerning the work of the sev- 
eral visiting committees which work under the 
general direction of the teacher. The purpose in 
all of these reports is to present from time to time 
an accurate picture of the results of Weekday 
Religious Education and to show how this move- 
ment is being integrated and correlated with other 
phases of church work. 


RELATION TO PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


The executive officers of councils of churches, in 
cooperation with Weekday Religious Education 
teachers, should use every possible opportunity for 
developing harmonious relationships with leaders 
of public education in the community. Church 
leaders may well take the initiative in making 
arrangements for holding various types of confer- 
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ences to which public educators and religious edu- 
cators will be invited. Such conferences provide 
an opportunity for fellowship and provide also an 
opportunity for the discussion of problems of com- 
mon interest. Best of all, these conferences help 
church leaders to understand better the point of 
view of public educators with regard to Weekday 
Religious Education, and they help public educa- 
tors to appreciate more fully the aims and objec- 
tives which the church would like to attain in the 
lives of the children. In every school session 
there are many opportunities for increasing under- 
standing and improving relationships between 
those who represent the state and those who repre- 
sent the church. At every point those who direct 
Weekday Church Schools should seek to make the 
most of these opportunities. 


SEASONAL EMPHASIS 


In the better systems of Weekday Religious 
Education the curriculum is planned so as to give 
a seasonal emphasis at Christmas and at Easter. 
This plan gives an opportunity in the fall and in 
the spring to relate the work of Weekday Relli- 
gious Education to the total program of the 
church. ; 
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The climax of the year’s work is usually planned 
to come in connection with the celebration of 
Faster. This is the time when children of the 
grammar school are invited to accept Jesus Christ 
as their Personal Saviour and to unite with the 
church of their choice. It is recommended that 
Weekday Religious Education teachers shall work 
in close cooperation with the ministers of the com- 
munity to the end that every pupil of proper age 
may be challenged to make a decision for Christ, 
and in the interest of helping all children to appre- 


ciate the beauty and meaning of Easter. 


AT THE CLOSE oF SCHOOL 


It is fitting to bring the year’s work to a close in 
an appropriate service of worship to which the 
parents and friends of the pupils may be invited. 
This ought to be a service in which all of the pupils 
can participate and in which they can use some of 
the materials which they have learned to appreciate 
during the year. The purpose should be to pro- 
vide a genuine worship experience for the pupils 


and for their parents and friends and not to show 
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off the accomplishments of the children. This 
ought to be a service which will be rich and mean- 
ingful for the children and one which will reflect 
something of what the churches of the community 
have been able to accomplish through cooperation 
with the public schools. 


TALE SE Rag 


Significant Results 


VERY point of view which has thus far been 
expressed has been based on the assumption 
that a Weekday Church School should be organ- 
ized and administered on as high an academic 
standard as prevails in the public schools of the 
community. It is admitted that schools which do 
not meet this standard may accomplish great good, 
but for the church to operate its schools on the basis 
of a lower standard than that which prevails in the 
public schools would raise serious doubts as to 
whether or not such a movement will ever be able 
to make a permanent contribution toward the 
solution of the problem of religious education in 
America. 


To place great emphasis upon high educational 
standards is not to suggest that educational prepa- 
ration should take precedence over personality, 
depth of religious conviction, consecration of life, 
or any other spiritual quality. It is assumed that 
people who offer themselves as teachers of religion 
will be people who accept and strive to reflect in 
daily living the basic principles of that religion. 
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But in this important field nothing should be 
taken for granted. Those who employ super- 
visors and teachers in Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion should make sure that every person so em- 
ployed is a person of deep religious faith and one 


who has a burning passion to teach that faith to 
children. 


We come now to consider some of the results of 
Weekday Religious Education. Assuming that 
the churches of a county or city are able to establish 
a working relationship with the public schools, and 
assuming that the churches are properly organized 
to carry on cooperative work, and that persons of 
vital religious convictions, thorough consecration 
and adequate training, are employed as supervisors 
and teachers, what results may the churches 
expect? We suggest the following: 


How Movement HE.tps THE CHURCH 


1. REACHES THE MULTITUDES 


The church is concerned about reaching and 
teaching the multitudes. The Weekday Church 
School provides the method whereby the church 
may make great advance toward the attainment of 
this goal. Owing to differences in local situations 
and general plans, there is always a certain varia- 
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tion in the number of children who are reached, 
but the record for the whole country has always 
been significant. In Virginia, in the school session 
of 1942-43, Weekday Religious Education classes 
were provided for 44,500 children, and, of this 
number, 43,157, or 97 per cent, enrolled in the 
classes after proper authorization by their parents 
or guardian. These schools were distributed over 
thirty-eight of the counties and cities of the state. 
With only slight variation, this percentage has 
been maintained over a period of more than ten 
years. Of the 43,157 pupils who were enrolled 
in the Weekday Religious Education classes, 
18,989, or 44 per cent were not attending Sunday 
School. The Weekday Church School not only 
reaches the multitudes, but it reaches many thou- 
sands of children who have never before come 
under the influence of the church. In one county 
the opportunity for Bible study was offered to 
1038 children. Of this number, 1033° children 
took advantage of the opportunity. It was found 
that 62 per cent, or 640 of these children, were 
not attending Sunday School. In one community 
of approximately 10,000 population all children 
who have come up through the public schools dur- 
ing the past ten years, through grades four, five, 
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six, and seven, with the exception of not more 
than twelve children in any one year, have been 
enrolled in the classes in Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation. The best record in the Virginia system is 
from a small city which operates five public schools. 
In this area, for a period of ten years, every 
child has had the advantage of from two to four 
years of Weekday Religious Education. It should 
be stated, too, that statistics show that this city has 
had the smallest percentage of its children attend- 
ing Sunday School of any city in the state. Who 
has observed a more effective method of planting 
the Truth of God’s Word in the minds of chil- 
dren? ‘This movement does reach the multitudes. 


Abundant testimony from all parts of the coun- 
try indicates that the church can reach the children 
through the medium of the Weekday Church 
School. The results support the conviction that 
there is very great value in cooperative church 
work in the community. Presumably, all churches 
desire to reach the multitudes. Why should they 
not unite their efforts and thus greatly multiply 
their power and influence? 


2. Arps THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Many children are brought to the Sunday 
School and to the church through the efforts of the 
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teachers in the Weekday Church Schools. These 
teachers are striving constantly to “sell” the church 
to the children in the Weekday Church School. 
During one school session a teacher reports that 
she had a gain of 16 per cent in the number of 
children who were attending Sunday School. 
The same teacher reports a gain of 11 per cent in 
the same school the following year. This is typi- 
cal of results in other situations. The teachers of 
religion are working and checking constantly dur- 
ing the school year in an effort to bring their 
pupils under the direct influence of other phases 
of church activity. 


3. DEVELOPS ECUMENICAL SPIRIT 


A successful system of Weekday Religious 
Education affords a splendid illustration of the 
application of the ecumenical spirit in the com- 
munity. If churches of several denominations 
are going to be brought together in cooperative 
work, the projects which they are to undertake co- 
operatively must be of such significance and value 
and promise such returns as will challenge them to 
put forth their best efforts. The organization and 
continued support of a system of Weekday Reli- 
gious Education is such a project. The very fact 
that all of the churches are willing to unite in the 
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interest of the enrichment of the experience of all 
of the children has the effect of drawing the 
churches together, and this drawing together of 
the churches tends to increase the influence and 
prestige of the churches in the community. A 
successful system of Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion is, in fact, an illustration of ecumenicity in 
action. 


BENEFITS THE HOME 


Interesting things take place in Weekday Reli- 
gious Education classes. Many children are 
thrilled by the Bible stories, or by the interpreta- 
tion of a hymn or a poem or a picture, and by par- 
ticipation in the discussion of everyday problems 
in the light of Christian principles. It is signifi- 
cant that following every lesson these children 
return to their homes. Much of the interest 
which the children manifest in class is thus carried 
to their homes. When this fact is considered 
along with the fact that a very large number of 
the homes are not Christian homes, this contribu- 
tion becomes doubly significant. The Weekday 
Church School makes a contribution which extends 
far beyond the classroom. 

There are instances where entire families have 
been led to become regular attendants at Sunday 
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School and church as a direct result of the Week- 
day Church School. Many homes have used the 
suggestions in the children’s note books as aids to 
family worship. In other instances this work has 
helped to direct the attention of parents to their 
great responsibility for the religious training of 
the children. One college professor reported his 
surprise and satisfaction at the masterful interpre- 
tation which his son had made to him of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s, “The Last Supper.” Good results do 
reach the home! 


ENRICHES THE EXPERIENCES OF CHILDREN 


Among the most significant contributions which 
the Weekday Church School makes to the children 
are the following: 


1. GRowTH IN BIBLICAL KNOWLEDGE 


The growth in Biblical knowledge has been 
measured successfully by objective tests. One 
group gained 23 per cent in their knowledge of 
early Old Testament characters and history. 


All observers agree that children show a marked 
gain in their ability to use and understand the 
Bible. A college dean, who is also a Sunday 
School teacher, reports that pupils from the Week- 
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day Church School show “a much more adequate 
knowledge of the Bible.” 


2. Arps In Maxine ADJUSTMENT 

Weekday Religious Education aids the children 
in their religious adjustment to their growing 
knowledge, understanding, and experience. The 
class in Weekday Religious Education provides a 
splendid occasion where their problems and ques- 
tions can be brought to light and faced together 
honestly, frankly, and intelligently. Many chil- 
dren have no one to whom they may go and receive 
help in their religious adjustments, and because 
their childish religious ideas do not fit their widen- 
ing experiences, they lose interest and faith in 
religion. | 


3. ProvipEs SYMPATHETIC ATMOSPHERE 


The children raise many questions about God, 
and about His relationship to the universe and to 
man, about religious living, and about the future 
life. Many of these questions are prefaced with 
the statement, “I have often wondered,” which 
suggests that they have been thinking about such 
problems for a long time. The Weekday teachers 
try to understand their pupils and their religious 
problems and try to establish a friendly relation- 
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ship with their pupils so that they can bring up 
their puzzling questions without fear of being 
misunderstood. ‘The teachers encourage the chil- 
dren to think through their problems carefully 
and to arrive at their own conclusions which will 
have meaning and value for them. Statements 
from many pupils and the testimony of experi- 
enced teachers lead us to believe that many dis- 
turbing problems have been settled in this “sym- 
pathetic atmosphere.” 


4, Hetps to Enricu LIFE 


Weekday Religious Education helps the chil- 
dren to think of religion as a part of everyday 
living, and not as something which is intended 
only for Sunday. It helps them to see the reli- 
gious implications of their public school studies. 
Public school principals and teachers frequently 
speak of the change in general attitudes of the 
pupils, and, not infrequently, they speak of the 
values of this work which extends to the regular 
teachers in the school and through them to all of 
the pupils. The presence of a trained and conse- 
crated teacher of religion in the public school 
exerts a helpful and uplifting influence through- 
out the whole school in much the same way as 
churches exert a good influence in the community. 
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5. New ATTITUDE Towarp RELIGION 


Teachers report that when beginning this work, 
some children are scornful and many are indiffer- 
ent. They will not use a Bible or take part in 
discussion. During the weeks and months the 
attitude of many change to that of interest and 
joyful participation. The children read their 
Bibles and bring them from home and many get 
new ones. One teacher reports that during one 
school session, 14 per cent of her pupils got new 
Bibles and many had never owned a Bible before. 


6. DrEvELops WorsHIP TECHNIQUES 


Children who have three or four years of train- 
ing in Weekday Church Schools show much more 
ability to help plan and lead in worship services 
than those who have not had such advantages. 
They learn many worthwhile hymns and experi- 
ence the satisfaction which comes from a clearer 
understanding of hymns, selected passages of 
Scripture, and daily class devotions. The children 
show marked improvement in their ability to make 
meaningful prayers, and, best of all, they enjoy 
this work and it serves to enrich life. Will any of 
these values carry over to adult life? 
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7. INSTRUMENT OF EVANGELISM 


The Weekday Church School is an effective 
instrument of evangelism. Courses of study have 
been developed so that there is a special evangelis- 
tic emphasis in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, 
preceding the Easter Season. Children are taught 
about the value of the church and as to why one 
should accept Jesus Christ as Saviour and unite 
with the church. The Weekday Church School 
does not miss the purpose for which it was estab- 


lished. 


8. GROWTH IN CHARACTER 


There are those who continue to ask about the 
scientific evidence of the character values of 
Weekday Religious Education. It would be 
almost as reasonable to ask for scientific proof of 
the value of religion! The nature of the situa- 
tion in either case is such that the validity of 
religious values does not depend upon scientific 
evidence or proof. Teachers and parents do give 
favorable testimony concerning growth in charac- 
ter as a direct result of Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation. When conduct problems arise in school or 
home, the children frequently refer to the discus- 
sion in the Bible classes and they often suggest 
trying out these ideas as the best way to meet a 
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given situation. The character aim is prominent 
in all of the work and there is abundant evidence 
of beneficial results in character. 

Those who sponsor this movement believe that 
a vital faith in a personal God does make a differ- 
ence in one’s outlook upon life and in his behavior © 
patterns. The Weekday Church School teacher 
strives to help children develop a vital faith in a 
personal God. Plain common sense leads most 
observers to conclude that those individuals who 
have had superior opportunities to develop reli- 
gious faith and who have been active in church 
work, have, at the same time, had some superior 
ability to keep out of jail. The Weekday Church 
School is a superior type of school in the field of 
religious and moral education. Indeed, if the 
Weekday Church School is not an asset for charac- 
ter development, we must conclude that there is 
no longer any merit in the educational method and 
surrender all of our religious and moral ideals to 
the chance environment of home, school, or com- 
munity. 


SATISFACTORY TO MINISTERS 


In all the years that the author has been associa- 
ted with the Weekday Religious Education Move- 
ment, he has not heard of any serious complaint 
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from any minister in any area in which classes have 
been in operation. On the whole, ministers are 
well pleased with results. 


One pastor, in commenting on the attitude of 
his church, says: “My visitation brings frequent 
evidence of the spiritual value of this type of 
work. Our church is now back of Weekday Relli- 
gious Education as we have never been before.” 
Another pastor remarks: “I count it the finest bit 
of Christian education which we do for our young 
people.” A pastor who has had wide experience 
in various phases of the Movement states that he 
feels there are two outstanding results. His own 
statement follows: 


“In our regular Sunday School hour we dis- 
cover a much wider familiarity with Bible stories 
and truth than was apparent before our Weekday 
Schools had been established. And this familiari- 
ty grows stronger as the years go by and children 
come to us who have had the benefits of four or 
five years of Weekday instruction. 


“The deepened understanding of the true 
meaning of worship is very evident. When our 
young people’s meetings are called to order and 
the program begins, there is a hush and reverential 
attitude that was markedly lacking in such groups 
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before the Weekday instruction had been given. 
These modern young people have been made to 
understand what we mean by the words, ‘The 
Lord is in his holy temple, let all the earth keep 
silence before Him.’ ” 


Weekday Religious Education seeks to advance 
the highest interests of the church: When minis- 
ters have opportunity to see the work in operation, 
they are eager to give testimony concerning its 
value. This fact affords convincing testimony 
that the movement is accomplishing its goal and 
purpose. 


SATISFACTORY TO SCHOOLS 


Weekday Religious Education has been estab- 
lished in forty of the counties and cities in Vir- 
ginia. With a view to ascertaining the attitude of 
the public school authorities toward the move- 
ment, a letter was sent to each of the forty Divi- 
sion Superintendents. Contrary to expectations, 
every one of the forty superintendents replied to 
the inquiry! More remarkable still, every one of 
the forty superintendents gave a very favorable 
reply! Six of these statements are typical of the 
others, and they will illustrate the attitude of this 
group of public school administrators toward the 
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Weekday Religious Education Movement. Be- 
cause of the significance of this testimony, the 
name and address of each Division Superintendent 
have been included. 


“T wish to advise that Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation continues to go on with splendid success and 
interest on the part of our pupils and parents.... 
We concentrate on the upper elementary grades 
and the teacher works in the regular classroom. 
In most of the classes where the work is offered, 
approximately one hundred per cent of the pupils 
take the work. However, this is optional with 
the pupils and given only upon the written consent 
of the parent. 


“The work is being successfully integrated with 
our schools; our teachers fully appreciate its value, 
and feel that a definite carry-over can be seen in 
the lives of the children who are taking the work.” 

FLETCHER KEMP 
Division Supermtendent 
Arlington, Virginia 


* OK OK 


“The program of Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion in the Princess Anne County Schools had its 
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inception six years ago. From the very outset, 
the program was received widely and enthusias- 
tically and now reaches approximately ninety- 
eight per cent of the pupils enrolled in the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 

“The County Council on Weekday Religious 
Education, which administers the program, in- 
cludes in its membership many of the leading and 
substantial citizens of this county who give gen- 
erously of their time and energies to provide for 
the instruction. Many favorable comments con- 
cerning the instruction and the consecrated worker 
in charge have reached the school officials and 
teachers. School officials have not received an 
unfavorable or adverse comment concerning the 
instruction. It is my considered opinion that this 
instruction is of untold value in our schools, and I 
cannot visualize a lack of it and the many character 
values which accrue from this offering.” 

F. W.,Cox 
Division Superintendent 
Princess Anne, Virginia 


* KK x 


“We have had Weekday Religious Education in 
our schools for a good many years and in every 
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way it has been eminently satisfactory. We have 
carried it along principally in the grades, from the 
fourth to the seventh. The teachers have been of 
a very high Christian type and have done a splen- 
did piece of work all along. The children enjoy 
the time for this class and are anxious for it to 
come. So far as I know, we have not had a single 
complaint. 

“The principals of the schools all say it is a fine 
piece of work and they hope it will not be discon- 
tinued. The association of our pupils with these 
fine teachers is very excellent indeed. We would 
not want to be without this teaching in our school 
system and wish it could be extended into the high 
school.” 

W. H. Keister 
Division Superintendent 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


* *K 


“Tn order to determine the value of this instruc- 
tion in our public schools, I have advised with 
some of my best teachers, and they are unanimous 
in their belief that great good is being accom- 
plished. Such a large percentage of our children 
do not have religious instruction in their homes; 
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consequently, offering this type of instruction in 
our public schools reaches such children and such 
homes. Also, a large percentage of our children 
do not have access to, nor do they attend Sunday 
School and church; consequently, this type of edu- 
cational program, in a limited way, meets their 
needs. 


“So far as I know, I believe the general public 
is pleased with this program of religious instruc- 
tion and will continue their contributions to the 
support of same. The teacher’s visit to the class- 
room, once each week, does not materially inter- 
fere with the regular school work, and I think all 
of our teachers endorse, approve, and are heartily 
cooperating in taking on this program.” 

C. B. GREEN 
Division Superintendent 
Boydton, Virginia 


OK OK 


“T am very much interested in Weekday Reli- 
gious Education and feel that it affords this type 
of training to many children who otherwise would 
have nexguch contact. Some of them would not 
have the contact because of remoteness from any 
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church or Sunday School, others because of the 
fact that they are not reached through any existing 
Sunday School or church, and are, therefore, going 
without the training. 


BL amcsurenthatvalleot our itcachetsireclstaatut 
is making an important contribution to the chil- 
dren of this county. I believe the record shows 
that Sunday School membership in the county has 
increased materially during the period that Week- 
day Religious Education has been carried on in 
the public school.” 

R. C. Haypon 
Division Superintendent 
Manassas, Virginia 


* *K 


“Religious Education has been a part of the 
program in the Radford City Schools for several 
years. During these years its place in the de- 
velopment of educational and spiritual values of 
children has made it an indispensable part of the 
school program. 

“Competent teachers directing the program 
have been able to fit their program into the work 
of the classroom in a way most acceptable to the 
school administration and the classroom teacher. 
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At no time has there been difficulty in the working 
relationship of the religious education teacher and 
the classroom teacher. This is due, in large meas- 
ure, to the very high type teachers provided 
through the Council on Religious Education. 


“Patrons of the schools and the public in gen- 
eral accept the program with genuine enthusiasm. 
No child in the schools is permitted to enroll with- 
out the consent of his parents, yet, in all these 
years, not one single parent has refused consent, 
nor has a single complaint been made against the 
program by any person. 

“TI commend the program for the actual values 
it has demonstrated during the years it has been in 
operation in the Radford City Schools.” 

| F. O. Wycau 


Division Superintendent 
Radford, Virginia 


* OK OK 


SUMMARY 


Progressive church leaders see in this movement 
a way for the church to reach and teach almost the 
total youth population of the community. There 
is little doubt that the average citizen regrets ex- 
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ceedingly that his children receive so little moral 
and religious instruction. Educators, statesmen, 
parents, and children are looking to the churches 
for a practical plan of religious instruction. In 
view of results already attained, the Weekday 
Church School gives hope that all children may 
yet have the opportunity to receive their rightful 
religious inheritance. The multitudes wait for 
the church! 
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